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BITBRATVRA, SC. 
THE CHOLERA MOUNT. 


Lines on the Burying-Place for Patients who have Died of Cholera; a plea- 
sant eminence in Sheffield Park. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


In death divided from their dearest kin, 

This is “ a field to bury strangers in;” 

Fragments lie here of families bereft, 

Like limbs in battle-grounds by warriors left; 

A sad community !~-whose very bones 

Might feel, methinks, a pang to quicken stones, 

And make them from the depth of darkness cry, 

“Oh! is it nought to you, ye passers by ! 

When from its earthly house the spirit fled, 

Oar dust might not be ‘free among the dead?’ 

Ah! why were we to this Siberia sent, 

Doom'd iu the grave itself to banishment?” 
Shuddering humanity asks--‘* Who are these?” 

And what their sin?"”--They fell by one disease! 

(Not by the Proteus maladies, that strike 

Man into nothingness—aot twice alike ;) 

By the blue pest, whose gripe no art can shun, 

No force uawrench—out-singled one by one ; 

When like a timeless birth, the womb of Fate 

Bore a new death, of unrecorded date, 

And doubtful name. Far east its race begun, 

Thence round the world pursued the westering sun; 

The ghosts of millions following at its back, 

Whose desecrated graves betray'd their track; 

On Albion's shore, unseen, the invader stept; 

Secret, and swiit, and terrible it crept; 

At noon, at midaight, seized the wenk, the strong, 

Asleep, awake, alone, amidst the throng, 

Kili'd like a murder; fix'd its icy hold, 

And wrung out life with agony of cold; 

Nor stay'd its vengeance where it crush'd the prey, 

But set a mark, like Cain's, upon their clay, 

And this tremendous seal impress'd on all, 

** Bary me out of sight, and out of call.” 





Wherefore no filial foot this turf may tread, 
No kneeling mother clasp her baby’s bed; 
No maiden unespoysed, with widow'd sighs, 
Seek her soul's treasure where her true-love lies ; 
--All stand aloof, and gazing from afar, 
Louk on this Mount as on some baleful star, 
Strange to the ieavens, that with bewildering light, 
Like a lost spirit, wanders through the night. 


Yet many a mourner weeps her fall'n estate, 
In many a home by them left desolate ; 
Once warm with love, and radiant with the smiles 
Of woman, watching infants at their wiles, 
Whose eye of thought, while now they throng her knees, 
Pictures far other scene than what she sees, 
For one is wanting—one, for whose dear sake, 
Her heart with very tenderness would ache, 
As now with anguish—douabled when she spies 
In this his lineaments, in that his eyes, 
In each his image with her own commix’d, 


And there at !east, for life, their union fix'’d! | 


Hamanity again asks, ‘‘ Who are these? 


And what their sin ?7”—They fell by one disease ! | 
But when they knock’'d for entrance at the tomb, 
Their father’s bones refused to make them room; 
Recoiling Nature from their presence fled, | 
As though a thunder-bolt had struck them dead; 
Their cries pursued her with the thrilling plea, | 
‘Give asa little earth for charity!” 

She linger’d, listen’d; all ber bosom yearn’d ; 
The tnother’s pulse through every veio return’d ; 
Then, as she halted on this hill, she threw 

Her mantle wide, and loose ber tresses flew. 

“ Live!" to the slain she cried: “ My children, live! i 
This for an heritage to you I give; 
Had Death consumed you by the common lot, 
Ye, with the mu!titade, had been forgot; 

Now through an age of ages ye shall not.” 





Thas Nature spake ;—and as her echo, I 
Take up her parable and prophesy : 
' 


Here, as from spring to spring the swallows pass, 
Perennial daisies shall adorn the grass; | 
Here the shrill skylark build her annual nest, 

And sing in beaven, while you serenely rest ; 

On trembling dewdrops morn’s first glance shall shine, 
Eve's latest beams or this fair bank decline, 

And oft the cainbow steal through light and gloom, 
To throw its sudden arch across your tomb; 

On you the moon her sweetest influence shower, 
And every planet bless you in its hour. 

With statelier honours still, in Time's slow round, 
Shali this sepulchral eminence be crown'd; 

Where generations long to come shall hail 

The growth of centuries waving inthe gale, 

A forest landmark, on the mountain's head, 

Standing betwixt the living and the dead: 

Nor, while your language lasts, shall travetlers cease 
To say, at sight of your memorial, “ Pence!’ 

Your voice of silence answering from the sod, 

** Whoe'er thou art, prepare to meet thy God!” 


Sheffield, October 13, 1832. 


THE EPICURE’S CUDE. 
BOOK 1.—ON THE MODE OF GIVING A DINNER. 
Chapter 1.—On Inoitations. 

| Article 1.—An invitation may be given personally or by writing. A 
| personal invitation is reserved for great occasions only .* 

Art. 2.—The card of invitation shonld be written in the morning, fast- 
ing, in order to ensure the calmest self-possession, and the most mature 
deliberation. 

Art. 3.—'The interval between the invitation and the dinner should be 
proportioned to the importance of the repast. It ought never to exceed 
thirty days, or fall short of four. 

Art. 4.—Whien the repast isto be embellished by some remarkable 
dish it should be mentioned by way of postscript. Thus, you should 
write at the bottom of your card, “a haunch of venison,"t as you see 
“ Quadrilles” subjoined to an “ At Home.” 

Art.5.—The person receiving an invitation is bound to send an an- 
swer in the course of the day. After having once accepted it, he can- 
not retract: he is no longer his own master—a voluntary recruit, he 
must join his colours on the day of engagement. 

Art. 6.—Still less can anything excuse an host from giving a dinner, for 
which he has once sent out invitations. 

Chapter I1.— On the Dinner Table. 

Art. 1—The real epicure will always banish from his table the sump- 
| tuons épergne filled only with flowers. Be its costliness what it may, it 
ill usurps the room which might be more profitably filled by some unas- 
suming bat precious viand. 

Art. 2.—The “vin ordinaire” should, in summer, make its appearance 
in brilliant cut-glass decanters, iced to the dew-point. Itowilbthus af- 
ford a luxury to the eye, which it is incapable of offering tothe palate. 

Art. 3.—Aburdant relays of plates, glasses, and the other implements 
of war, should be ranged in readiness on the side-board: the sight of a 
well-stored arsenal being the best encouragements to the combatants, 

Art. 4.—It is important to calculate your guests’ respective capacitics, 
and arrange their seats accordingly ; in order that the table may be kept 
in perfect equilibriam. 

; Art. 5.—The bottles should be carefully placed in the different cen- 
| tres of gravity of the table; thatis to say, before the hardest drinkers. 

Art. 6.—Take care that your diting-room be well warmed throughout, 
and brilliantly lit. It is worth while to bave one dish the less, in order 
to have oue light the more. 

Chapter I111.—On the Service of the Dinuer. 

Art. 1.—A great dinner consists of four courses, The first, being op- 
posed to a virgin appetite, ought to be capable of presenting a firm re- 
sistance, and should therefore be composed of entréest and removes. 
The roast meats escorted by salads and some auxiliary vegetables, ap- 
pear at the second course. At the third, there should be some cold dish 
in the centre, imposing by its size and excetlence, surrounded by entre- 
mets,}so hot as to have made butone leap from the kitchen (o the dining- 
room. Lastly, the dessert displays itself to the delighted eyes of the 
ladies and the sweet-toothed guests. 

Art.2—The hors d’ eucrest remain on the table during the three first 
courses, to be trifled with in the intervals between the more serious at- 
tacks. They are the whetstones of the appetite. 

Art. 3.—At the close of each set of the feeding drama, the stage should 
be completely cleared of the preceding course before a single dish of 
the ensuing one is permitted to enter. This state of nudity, however, 
should not last above an instant. 

Art.4.—As the most active host cannot personally help every dish,or 
take an effectual inwrest in the welfare of all his guests, he should se- 
lect. with discernment, from among his intimate friends. some on whose 
politeness and address he can depend ; and, dispersing them indiciously 
amoug the main body, employ them as aides-de-camp to second the 
| effurts of their gencral. 











! 





LOOK ML.--ON BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE. 
Chapter 1—Of the Amphitryon | 
6 1 —His Rights. 
Art. 1.—The Amphitryon is the king of the table: his empire lasts as 
| long as the meal, and ends with it. 
Art. 2—I1 is he who assigns to each guest bis place,directs the service 


| of the courses, pours out or passes the finer sorts of wine, and gives the 


sigeal for rising 

Art, 3.—It is lawfal for his glass to exceed in capacity those of his 
guests. 

Art. 4.—He may be lively with his male guests, and gallant towards 
the females: to such of them as are pretty, he may risk a compliment or 
(wo, which is sure to be received from him with an approving smile. 

§ 2. ~His Dutics. 


Art. 1.—It is the Amphitryon’s part to carve and help the principal 


| dishes. 


Art. 2—Fulfilling to the utmost the laws of hospisality, he watches 
with paternal solicitude over the welfare of the stomachs committed to 
his care ; re-assures the timid, encourages the modest, and incites the 
vigorous appetite. 

Art. 3.—He must abstain from praising either his dishes or his wines. 

Art. 4.—Thongh it should drain his cellar dry, he is bound to see jus- 
tice done to every toast proposed. 

Art 5.—Ile is not to take advantage of his sitaation to atter stale fests 


; or vulgar pans 


Art. 6.—The police of the table belongs of right to him; he should 
never permit a plate or a glass to be either full or esnpty. 

Art. 7.—On rising from table, he should cast a scrutinizing glance over 
the glasses. {fhe sees them not quite emptied, let him take warning by 
it to choose either his cuests or his wine better for the future. 

Cuarren IL—Of the Guests. 

Art. 1.—The first duty of a guest is to arrive at the time named, al 
whatever inconvenience to himself. 

Art. 2.- When the Aoiphitryon offers any dish to a guest, his only 

* In this respect the French seem to differ from ourselves.—T ranslator. 
| t In the Original-—“ Une carpe du Rhin.”--Transiator. 
| 1 The culimary arthas, alas! never become sufficiently indigenous in this coun- 
| ¥y to furmeh us with words corresponding to these terms. The poverty of our 

nguace reevite from the barbarism of our mannere. The meaning, however, i# 


| afficiensly obviots, at least to sympathetic minds.— Translator 

} The admirer of Motere will remember, tha’, when Sosia isin doubt which of 

| ¢ two, Jupiter or Amphitryon, is really hes master, he decides the pout at last 

, favour of ham who had given him a dinner, declaring that to be “le vrai Am- 
itryon ou lon dine.” Fience the term “ Amphitryorr’’ has become. in France. 

V nos mous w “ host,” or “ master of the feast."—T ranslater 


= 


civil way of deelining it, is by requesting to be helped a second time to 
that of whieh he has just partaken, ’ 

Art, 3.—A guest who is a man of the world will never begin a conver- 
sation until the first course is over; up to that point, dinner is a serious 
affair, from which the attention of the party ought pot to be inconsider- 
ately distracted. 

Art. 4.—Whatever conversation is going ow ought to be suspended, 
even in the middle of a sentence, upou the entrance of a dinde aux truffes. 

Art. 5.—An applaading laugh is indispensable to every joke of the 
Amphitryon, ‘ 

Art. 6.—A guest is culpable who speaks ill of his entertainer during the 
first three hours after dinner. Gratitude should last ai least as long as 
digestion. 

Art. 7.—To leave anything on your plate, is to insult your host in the 
person of his cook, . 

Art. 8A guest who leaves the table deserves the fate of a soldier 
who deserts. 





Cuarrer HI.—Of Neighbourhood at Table. 
§ 1.—Of Vicinity to Ladies. ; 

Art. 1.—He who sits next to a lady becomes at once her cavdlier ser- 
vente. He is bound to watch over her glass with as much interest as over 
his own. 

Art. 2.—The gentleman owes aid and protection to his fair neighbour 
in the selection of food; the lady on her part is bound to respect and 
obey the recommendations of ber knight on this subject, 

Art. 3.—It is bad taste for the gentleman to advance beyond politeness 
during the first course: in the second, however, he is bound to be 
complimentary ; and be is at liberty to glide into tenderness with the 
dessert, 

At 4.—The knee must on no account take any part in the conversa- 
tion, until the Champagne has meade one round 

Art. 5—On rising from table, the gentleman offers his hand to his part- 
ner*; he may ascertain from the touch whether a renewal of his atten- 
tions in the drawing room will be acceptable. 

§ 2.—On Vicinity to Men. - 

Art. 1.—Wien two gentlemen sit together, they owe no duties to each 
other beyond politeness and reciprocal offers of wine and of water ;—the 
last offer becomes aon error afier one refusal. 

Art. 2.—In being helped to a dish, you should at once accept any pre- 
cedence offered you by your neighbour; ceremuny serves only to cool 
the plate in question for both parties, 

Art. 3.—I you sit near the Amphitryon, your criticisins on the repast 
must be conveyed in a whisper: aloud you can de nothing but approve. 

Art. 4.—Under no pretest can two neighbours at table be permitted to 
converse together on their private affairs, unless indeed one of thee: is in- 
viting the other to dinner. 

Art. 56.—Two neighbours who understond each other may always get 
more wine than the rest of the guests; they have only to say by turns to 
each other with an air of courtesy, * Shall we take some wine 1” 

§ 3.—On Vicinity to Children. 

Single Article. ~The only course to be pursued, if you have the mis- 
fortune to be placed next a child at table, isto make him tipsy as quick 
as you can, that be may he sent out of the room by Mamma, 

Cuarren 1V.—QOn the means of reconciling Politeness with Egotism. 

Art. 1.—The Epieure’s serious atiention should be fixed apow the arti- 
cles on the table; he may lavish his politeness, his wit, and his gaiety 
upon the people who sit round it. 

Art. 2.—By helping the dish next yourself you acquire a right to be 
helped to any other dish on the table. 

Art. 3.~A carver must be very unskilful, who cannot by a little slight 
of hand stnuggle aside the best morsel of a dish, and thus, when serving 
himself last, serve himself also the best, 

Art. 4.— Your host's offers are sometimes insincere when they refer to 
some magnificent dish yet uncut. In sueh cases you should refuse fee- 
bly for yourself, but accept ow behalf of the lady nest you; merely out 
of politeness to her, 

Art. 5.—The Amphitryon is always for the time being a man of pro- 
perty. You ought therefore,—if he is slow in atiacking a noble haunch 
of venison in helping « juicy “ entremet,” in offering some fine fruit, or 
uncorking some rare wine,—to compliment him in pure politeness epon 
the articles, which, no doubt, are the produce of bis own parks, gardens, 
hothouses, or vineyards, 

Art. 6.—Be not sparing in your challenges to your neighbour to drink. 
| They form at once a pretest Lo yourself, nnd an meitement to bim. 
| Art. 7.~On commencing e fresh bottle, take care to pour # little eare- 
lessiy into your own glass, before you help any one else, Custom per- 
mits it, and these first (ruits possess more favour than all the rest. 
Art. 8.—The thigh of all birds, boiled, is preferable to the wing. 
| Never love sight of this in helping ignoramuses or ladies. 
Art. 9.—The hors d'eucres pass occasionally from hand to head round 
jthe table. Whenthey reach you, let their position thenceforth become 
as fixed asthe Colamne of Hercules. 








* It must be remembered that, on the Contiment, both sexes quit the dinner ta- 
ble together.--Translator. 


7 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE STORMING OF,’ 
CIUDAD RODRIGO—ON A COMPAKISON WITH REGENT ACCOUNTS. 


The aceounts of the storming of Cuidad Rodrigo contained inthe 
“ Reminiseenes of a Sabaltern,” andin the ” Bketeh of the w~y H 
'of that fortress, in your first Number, forcibly reeall to my mind the 
| eelcebrated remark of Sir W. Raleigh. (when a prisdner in the Tower,) 
lon the degree of credit to be attached to what is called history, They 
|have also induced me to furnish up my recollection of the event they 
| describe, —an event to which I also was an eye-witness, and therefore 
| competent to give my version of the business; and to explain some cir- 
cumstances connected with the attack which were not before sufficient- 
ly anderstood. fret 
Attached to the 77th regiment im the third division, I shared the for- 
ltunes of that corps on the night of the 1%b of January, 1612. We 
| marched on the morning of that day from our quarters at Guard-a-Pero, 
ito take our tarn in the trenches. it was somewhat ominous of bard 
| knocks, that the division Which we were to relieve did mot return as 
| usual to quarters for the enjoyment of its customary two days’ rest, but 
[halted in the neightiourhood. M:Kinnor's brigade went into the 
trenches on our arrival at our ground, and we (Campbell's) in the ab- 
sence of Colville. lounged away the day by our fires, gravely or gaily 





| moralizing, or joking, or chewing the cud of sweet or bitter famey as 
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December 22, 





- 
suited the anticipations of each individual, for certain symptoms plainly 
indicated that the assault would take place that night. 

It was sis o'clock—the firing on both sides had slackened, bat sot 
ceased—their instructions had been for some time in the possession of | 
our chiefs, who were all bustle and mystery ; soon the ith and 77th wore | 
ordered to fail in, and we proceeded some distance to the extreme m4 
of the ground occupied by the division, where we balied; and whilst 
the men hammered at their Hints, and made the customary preparations 
for business, the order was communicated to us. 

“The Sth regiment will attack the entrance of the diteh at the jane- 
tion of the countersearp with the main wall of the place. Major Star 
geon will show them the point of attack. They «must issue from the 
right of the Convent of Santa Cruz. They must have twelve anes, in 
order to cut down the gate by which the ditch is entered at the junetion | 
of the countersearp with the body of the place. The Sth regiment is} 
likewise to bave twelve sealing ladders, twenty-five feet long; and ia 
mediately on entering the diteh, are to scale the Pausse Braye, in order 
to clear it of the enemy's patties, on their left, towards the principal 
breach, [1 will throw over any guns it may meet with, and will proceed 
along the Fausse Braye to the breach in the Fausse Braye, where it will) 
wait uotil Major-General M'Kinnon's column has passed on to the main) 
attack, when it will foliow in its rear. 

“ This regiment will make its attack at ten minutes before seven 





i 


o'clock. ‘The 77th regiment will be io reserve on the right of the Con- | 
ventof Senta Cruz.’ = | 
We of the 77th looked somewhat blank ot the idea of remaining in 


reserve; and our Colonel, a regular fire-eater, issued his directions with 
a grim countenance, and @ voice feree from disappointment. Rest. 
your souls in peaee, brave Ridge and gallant Dunkin,—thoagh peace | 
was litile to your tastes in lile,—finer fellows never cheered men to an 
assault: bat Dunkin wanted that moderation aud diseretion which tem- | 
pered Ridge's bravery. They alone ordered the eolours tu accompany | 
their regiment—a rash act, cousidering that oor united nambers little | 
exceeded three hundred firelocks, and one that might have mach embar- | 
rassed us inthe work we had in hand; it was Dankin’s proposal. Whilst 
waiting in the gloom, somewhat impatiently, for the return of the men 
sent for the ladders, and for Major Sturgeon's appearance, we mingled 
in groups of officers, conversing and langhing together with thet callous 
thoughtlessness which distinguishes the old campaigner. I well remem. | 
ber how poor M'Dougall of the Sth, recently joined from the Staff, was | 


quizzed about his dandy moustactes. When next t saw him, ina few | the breach were ranged a quantity of shells, whieh were lighted and | 


short hours, ie was a lifeless anda naked corpse. Suddenly a borseman | 
galloped heavily, but hastily towards ts—it was Picton. He made a! 


brief and inspiriting appeal to us: said he knew the Sth were men whom | of the garrison, who maintained n heavy fire of musketry, and showed 


a severe fire would not duvet, and that he reposed equal confidence in 

the 77th. A few kind words to our Commander, and he bade us God 

speed—pounding the sides of his hog-maned cob as he trotted off in a 
iferent direction. 

Major Sturgeon and the ladders having arrived, we again moved off 
about half before seven. The night was, if any thing, dark, the stars, 
lending but sufficient lightto enable us to find our way; and where the 
ground permitted it, to trace the dim outline of the fortress. [do not 
recollect that the moon shone out during the attack. We were enjoin- 
ed to observe the strictest silence: a neglect of this order occasioned 
great confusion and the toss of many lives, as will be seen in the course 
of my narrative, Lt was a time of thrilling excitement as we wound 
our way by the right; at first preserving the distance of eleven or twelve 
handred yards from the town, then bending in tewards the convent of | 
Santa Croz and the river, and gradually narrowing the space betwixt us 





for his confinement by securing oe . splendid case of pistels— 
a fair booty. Our as¢ent of the ladders placed us inthe Sausse braye, a 
broad deep ditch in which we were for the moment free from danger. 
When about one hundred and fiftgymenhad mounted (after the little in- 
terlude with the piequet) we moved forward at a rapid pace along the 
ditch, or Sausse braye, cowering in close to the wall, whilst over our 
heads we heard the shouts aud ories of alarm awd preparation. Our 
course was soon arrested by the massive fragments and crumbling ruins 
of the main breach, extending half weross the ditch. Here then should 
have ceased the operations of our little band, according to the letter of 
the order, and here n|,0 onght my narrative to conclude, al: that fullow- 
ed having been so repeatedly deseribed by able pens. Bat I write for 
my own amuse ment, aud as an exercise of memory, and therefore shal! 
coutinue my description. 

situation in which we now were placed was one of extreme dan- 
gerond embarrassment ; instead of falllng into the rear of a column 
supposed to have already carried the breach, we stood alone at its base 
exposed to a tremendous fire of grape and musketry from its defences, 
whilst we were in danger of belng assauited in the rear by a sortie 
through the sally port in the dileb already mentioned. For a minute we 
secmed destined to be sacrificed tosome mistake #s to the hour of attack, 
but suddenly we heard acheer from a body of men who, crowning the 
stimmit of the counterscarp, hung down bags filled with heather to break 
their fall, and leaped on them into the ditch; “it was the old Scotch Bri- 
gade, which, like us, baving been intended as a support, was true to its 
time, and was consequently placed in the same predicament with our- 
selves. On the appearance of the 94th, the fire of the gerrison was re- 
doubled, and after a moment's consultation between the seniors, it was 
decided to be better to die like men on the breach than like dogs in the 
ditch, and instantly with a wild hurra all sprung upwards, absolutely eat- 
ing fire. I think the breach must have been seventy or eighty feet wide; 
the 04th took it on the right, we on the left extremity as you look to the 
country, and LT affirm, it would have been a work of no small labonr, to 
have achieved the aseent onder any circumstances, consisting as it did 
of a nearly perpendicular mass of loose rabbish, in which it was ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain a footing. 

As our serious intentions were now evident to them, the enemy deé- 
veloped and employed their entire means of defence; two guns pointed 
downwards from the flanks, and bad time to fire several rounds of grape, 
working fearful destruction, particularly in the 94th. On the margin of 


rolled down amongst us, acting rather as a stimulusto push op and avoid 
their explosion; the top of the breach was defended by a strong bod 


for some time an undaunted countenance. Hand-grenades and fireballs 
were not wanting, nor yet the agreeable accompaniment of a heavy fire 
from a distant flanking demi-bastion. whieb bore on the foot of the breach 
and crest of the glacis where the 45th and 88th, who were just arriviog 
in time to do good service, suffered very severely by it. As we strug- 
gled up, the resistance, though not perhaps as determined as it might 
have been, was still sufficiently formidable to have daunted the bravest. 
However, with all its defeets, a wight attack has the advantage of con- 
cealing from the view much of danger and of difficulty, that if seen 
might shake the nerves. But there was no time then for hesitation, no 
choice for the timid; the front ranks were forced onwards by the pres- 
sure from the rear, and as men fell wounded on the breach, there they 
found their (living) grave, being trodden into, and covered by the shift- 
ing rubbish displaced by the feet of their comrades. Some few more 
lucky, when wounded, rolled down the slope into the ditch, where they 





regiment full justice. Such was the purport, if not the actual words of 
Lord Wellington's reply. 

On recalling to mind the proceedings of that night, I feel satisfied my- 
sell, (and I think I shall be supported by the survivorsof the third divi- 
sion,) that the Sth, 77th, and 94th were in the main breach before the 
light division had proceeded to assault the lesser one; and I have no he- 
silation in asserting that it was the prior success at the main breach of 
the five regimefts employed there, which shook the defenders of the 
little one, and caused them to yield it so easy a conquest to the light 
| division, and to’seek their safety in flight. In plainer terms, I mean to 
| cay—differing, with all courtesy, from the statement of the author of the 
| accountof the capture published in your first number,—that the light di- 
vision was indebted to the third division for the ease with which it suc- 

ceeded at its point of attack, and not the reverse, as is more than insinuat- 
led by that writer. As to our being in a trap on the top of the breach, it is 
(with respect be it spoken) fudge. The breach was not cut off by tra- 
| verses, but by deep ditches, over which the boards of communication 
were left by the enemy in their hasty flight. I think the timely escalade 
of the 834 and O'Toole’s Portuguese must have hastenec the success of 
the operations of the night. 

{repeat it, that no one can be more sensible than I am of the zeal, 
discipline, and good humour with which the light division performed the 
|troublesome duties imposed on them; but that their merits surpassed 
those of their brothers in arms to the degree claimed by them, and appa- 
rently conceded by their superiors, 1 deny. The system of puffing his- 
tories and memoirs of the feats of the light division can only be equalled 
by the similar quakeries practised by the injudicious friends of the High- 
land regiments after Waterloo, turning the really briltiant actions of ttoze 
| gallant corps intu burlesque and ridicule. 

It will be considered, | am sure, most ae and hereticul to ques- 
tion fora moment the saperiority of the light division over the rest of 
the Peninsulararmy. I may fail in convincing others, bat I am myself 
aware that, at Rodrigo, the merit must be divided (and in no equal por- 
tions) with the third division. I remember that, at Badajos, when they 
failed, the third division. by taking the castle, gained the town ; that, at 
Sabugal, when in a most awkward scrape, we rescued them; and where, 
| im their whole career, can they produce one instance to equal in splen- 
| dour the conduct of the 6th and 77th at El Bodor ?!—and yet those two 
| regiments were not even permitted to record that event by inscribing 
| the word upon their colours! 

The disadvantages of relying solely upon two or three regiments for 
| the performance of the outpost duties and skirmishing are obvious, and 
are, I trust, abont to be remedied. The instruction and practice of light 
infantry evolutions are now insisted on throughout the atmy,—let us 
hope with the view of enabling every regiment to take the advance when 
necessary, and to perform all those light duties in the field which have 
hitherto been entrusted to a few favoured corps. C.J. T.S8. 
United Service Journal, 
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| RAMBLES FROM GIBRALTAR.—BY AN OFFICER 

OF THE GARRISON. 

| THE GRANADA SMUGGLER. 

| On the morning of the 22d of April, 1830, a brother officer and myself 
passed out of the Land port Gate of Gibraltar, with the intention of oc- 

cupying three weeks’ leave of absence in an excursion into the neigh- 

bouring country. We were mounted on our own horses—two very ser- 

viceable long-tailed Andalusian nags: a hired mule, carrying our guide 
and baggage, accompanied us. A peep at the Albambra at Granada was 

our main object. The road thither from Gibraltar has been often de- 


and the fortifications. The awfal stillness of the hoor was unbroken, | calied in vain for that assistance which could not then be afforded them, | scrited—it is perhaps the most wild and pictaresque in Europe. We tra- 


save by the soft measared tread of our little colamns as we passed over 
the green turf, or by the occasional report of a cannon from the walls, 
and the rush and miss of its ballas it flew past us, or striking short, 
bounded from the earth over our heads, receiving our most respectful, 
though involuntary salanms, I have before said, that the firing had 
sinckened, but not ceased; every two or three minutes a shot was fired | 





at soine suspicious quarter, and that by which we were moving seemed | 
to be honoured by their peculiar attention. We had accomplished, 

perhaps, hall our way, wheaa loose firing of musketry was opened from 

the ramparts, utterly aimless, and apparently intended aga hint that we 

should not catch the garrison napping; yet they subseqhently acknow- 

ledged that they never contemplated the assault being made that night, 

Though unseen, we were quite within reach of ibeir fire, and escaped 
surprisingly; vet Lean distinetly remember the sharp crashing sound of 
« bullet, which, striking a steady old serjeant, (within a pace or two of | 
me,) in the centre of the forehead, pierced iis brain, dashing him on bis | 
back. ‘Two or three men went back wounded. 

We had approached the convent, and whilst passing under its walls, 
we found there the light company of the 94th, awaiting the hour of 
seven, when they were to commence a brisk fire against the ramparts 
from the gineis, to distract the attention of the enemy. Alter exchanging 


greetings with our old friends, Bogle and Grifliths, the latter gravely | 


oo me Cliristian burial the next morning; we pushed on right 
orward to the walls, which now loomed high and near. [ will not un- 


and they added by their outeries te the wildness of the scene. Sucha) 


struggle could not be of long duration, and tbe efforts of our men, rein- 
forced as we were by the two last named regiments were in a few mi- 
nutes crowned with success; the enemy's resistance slackened, aud they 
suddenly fled from before us, escaping to right and left by boards laid 


| across cuts through the terre-pleine, by which cuts the breach was iso- | approaching Granada. 


Inted; the boards they left behind in their panic. 


It was now seven o'clock, the breach was carried, and the town vir- 
tually ours. A voice was heard to shout above the uproar, “They run, 
they run!” All crowded on the soammit of the breach, and some spoke 
of forming the men on the rampart; but on that epot there was no safety, 
for we had scarcely attained it, when a deadly fire was opened on us 
from a breastwork about twenty yards distant and beneath, formed from 
the ruins of some houses, of loose stones, and lined with men. Many 
of our people threw themselves on their faces, and in that position re- 
turned the fire with good effect, as I observed, on the following morning, 
more than forty of the garrison lying dead behind the breast-work, shot 
through their heads,—the only part of them exposed to our fire. 

One portion of our fellows, led by General M‘Kinnon, proceeded to 
the left along the rampart, and torned the right flank of the breast-work 
(which was appuyéed against the walls,) and there firing on them, dis- 
persed theenemy. About that time, the expense magazine blew up on the 
rampart destroying the general and any with him, as well as such of the 


dertake to explain the circumstances or misconception which caused us garrison as were at that end of the breastwork; behind which f saw the 


(the 77th) to proceed, instead of halting et the convent according to the 
original plan; but [ imagine there must have been some new directions 
communicated by Sturgeon, who led us to our point of attack, and then 
quitted us tor the purpose of guiding some other party. 

We reached the low glacis, through whieh we discovered a pass into 
the ditch, somewhat resembling a wide embrazure, heavily patisadoed, 
with # gate in the centre. i deserive matters, not technically, but exact- 
ly according to the impressions they made at that moment, and which 
are still fresh in my recollection. ‘Through the palisadoes were visible 
the dark and lofty old Moorish walls, whilst high over our heads was the 
great keep or citadel, a massive square tower, which, as it was relieved 
against the sky, seemed like a giant frowning onthe scene. We still 
were undiscovered, though we could distinguish the arms of the men on 
the remparts, as they were levelled and fired from the parapets, in idle 
bluster, the balls whistling over us. Eagerly, though silently, we all 
pressed towards the palisadoes as the men with batchets began to cut 
away through them; the sound of the blows would not, I do think. have 
been heard by the enemy, who were occupied by their own noises, bad 
it not been forthe enthusiasm so characteristic of his country, which 
induced a newly joined ensign, fresh from the wilds of Kerry, to utter a 
tremendous war-whoop as he saw the first paling fall before our efforts. 
The cheer was immediately taken up by the men, and as we instantly 
got convincing proofs that we were discovered by our friends on the 
walls, (who began to pepper us soundly,) we all rushed through the 
opening, the two regiments mingled together. We were in the ditch 
heavily fired on from rampart and tower with musketry, but [ do not re- 
Collect that they bad any cannon bearing on us there; however they 
tossed down ighted shelis, and hand-grenades innumerable, which 
span about fizzingand hissing amongst our fect. Some smashed men’s 
heads in their descent, whilst others, exploding on the ground, tossed 
unlucky wretches in the air, tearing them asunder. I have seldom pase- 
ed three or four minutes less comfortably; [think that time was con- 
somed in bringing in and fixing the ladders against a wall to our left 
about twenty-five feet high, which Lunderstood to be the extremity of 
the fausse braye. 
there was hinthe 
and exposed as we were. 


Amongst the first to mount was the gallant chieftain of the Sth, but 
the love they bore him caused so many of his soldiers to follow on the 
same tadder, that it broke in two, and they all fell, many being hart by 
the bayonets of their comrades round the foot of the ladder. 
ancle was sprained, but it did not prevent his pursuing bis career that 
night. [was not one of the last in ascending, and on raising my head 
to the level of the top of the wall, Lbeheld some of our fellows demo- 
lishing a picquet which had been stationed at that spot and had stood on 
the defensive; they bad a good fire of wood wherewith to cheer them- 
selves, round which, on revisiting the place in the morning, [saw their 
dead bodies siript, strangely mingled with wounded English officers and 
men, who had passed the aight before the fire patiently awaiting the 
means of removal, the fortune of war having made them acquainted 


with strange bedfellows. A few of the piequet, who fled along the ditch 


bore with them an officer of the Sth, taking him into the town through 
asally portin the wall. He was led to the house of the governor, who 
yn yee him as to the assault, the realily of which he seemed to 

oubt, and on departing for the breach he took the officers parole to re- 
maininthe house. Being thus excluded trom participation in the action, 
he amused himself in reconnoitring the premises, and repaid himself 


next day a number of biackened and mutilated corpses, hideous and 
shapeless, friends and foes, mingled in one common destruction. [I dis- 
tinetly remember the moment of the explosion, and the short pause it 
occasioned in our proceedings,—a pause that enabled us to distingu'sh 
| the noise of the attack still going forward in the direction of the litle 
| breach. 
| No enemy being now visible on the ramparts, and the men who lined 
| the breast-work having fled, we advanced in pursuit, dropping from the 
| wallinto the town. At first we were among riins; but having extri- 
cated ourselves from them, we made our way into a large street leading 
| nearly in a straight line from the principal breach to the placa or squate ; 
}up thisstreet we fought our way, the enemy slowly retiring beforeus. 
| Atabout half the length of the street was a large open space on our left 
hand, where was deposited the immense battering train of “the army of 
Portugal,” and its materiel. Amongst this erowd of carriages, a number 
of men ensconced themselves, firing on us as we passed, and it required 
| no small exertion on our part to dislodge them. Such of them as were 
canght suffered for their temerity. In the meantime, those of the ene- 
| my a-head of us were lost to sight, having entered the square ; for wheh 
| place we pushed on with as many men as we could lay hands on, formed, 
without distinction of regiments, into two or three platoons; for he 
great proportion of those who had started with us bad gradually snealed 
off into the bye-streets for the purpose of plundering, which business 
| was already going on merrily. As we reached the head of the stret 
(which entered the square at one angle,) and wheeled to the left into 
the open space, we received a shattering volley from the enemy, whch 
quickly spoiled our array. They were drawn up in force in the squre 
and under the colonnade of the cathedral, and we were for the mownt 
checked by their fire, which we returned from the head of the stret, 
| waiting for a reinforcement. At length, when we were meditatin, a 
dash at the fellows, we heard a fire opened from another quarter, whch 
seemed to strike them with a panic, for on our giving a cheer and movng 
forward, they to a man threw away their arms as if by word of cen 
mand, and disappeared in the gloom like magic. It was the light divison 


| bay, leaving the pavement of the square covered with arms and accu- 


; : ta : | such a villain! 
We crowded towards the ladders, and in good sooth | who entered the square by a street leading from the little breach nd | 


to praise in our eagerness to get out of oar trap, helpless | their opportune arrival had frighted the game which we had broughtto 


these well-pointed 


velled slowly and leisurely, sometimes passing the night at a rude renta 
by the road-side, and at others finding accomodation in tolerable inns, as 
| at the Fonda de los tres Reyes (the three Kings) in Malaga, and La Coro- 
j)na (the Crown) at Athama. In the afternoon of the 19th, we were in 
| full view of that magnificent range of mountains the Sierra Nevada, and 
We had performed a long journey on thet day, 
| and were looking forward with some desire to its termination, when we 
| overtook a single horseman, apparently proceeding on the same route as 
| ourselves: he was a handsome young man, dressed en majo (a Spanish 
| dundy)—that is to say, he wore a short round jacket of brown cloth, 
| tastefully braided, a white waistcoat, breeches of the same material as 
the jacket, ornamented with gilt buttons in a continued double row on 
the outer seam, and which were left open about the middle of the thigh, 
to give an additional swell to the limb, to admit air, or to show the fine- 
ness or whiteness of the linen underneath (a point in which the Andalu- 
| sians particularly pride themselves) ; a broad red sash was bound around 
| bis waist, and a low, round-crowned hat, the brim turned up all round, 
placed smartly on one side. His horse was a powerful black, gaily ca- 
parisoned. Laddressed him with the asual salutation of the country— 
‘* Muy buenos dias tenga usted Caballero” —(Many good days to you, sir 
Gentleman). He acknowledzed it with courtesy, and we entered into 
conversation. ‘* You are for Granada, probably?” saidhe. Linformed 
him we were Englishmen, from Gibraitar, on our way to yiew the far- 
|famed Alkambra. “From Gibraltar!’ exclaimed he with animation— 
| ‘that is indeed a fine place. Whattobacco one finds there !—what cot- 
ton goods!” These remarks at once informed me of the occupation of 
our new companion. * You are a contrabandista (smuggler) then?” said 
Ile unhesitatingly assented. ‘‘ How I envy you such a wild tife,” I 
| continued, “your excitement must be greater than can be imagined.” 
| “Sometimes,” replied he, “itis well enough, but occasionally nothing 
can be more tame; of late, however, I cannot complain. I am now on 
my return to Granada, after a rather long absence. I have deposited 
| my small venture of good tobacco in a ut near the spot where you 
| joined company. In Granada I shall find my uncle, and with his aid [ 
| hope to earry the cigarros safely through the shoals of custom-house offi- 
| cers with which the gates are infested. I am now more wary than for- 
|merly. The last time [was here, an accident oecurredtome. We have 
| still a long league before us, and perhaps you may be amused if I relate 
my adventure.” I expressed, what I really felt, a great desire to hear it ; 
= I give the story in his own words, as nearly asa free translation will 
aiow i— 
| _ “About six weeks since, I was on my way back to Granada (my na- 
| tive cily) with a good cargo, accompanied by several comrades, also 
| well laden. The narrowness of these mountain paths of course obliged 
| us to ride in a train, the one foliowing the other. I was leading, when 
we suddenly fell in with a party of guardos (custom-house officers), ac- 
companied by a military detachment. Had there been guardos only, we 
should have fought,— but, against los militaires—no, Senor—el nombre del 
Rey tiene mucha fuerza--( Against the soldiers—no, Sir—the king’s name 
| is a tower of strength), I saw at once that if I hesitated, L was lost; so, 
leaving my companions to do the best for themselves, I dashed at the 
| goat-path which leads up to the mountain, resolved, if possible, to escape 
la prison and five years’ hard labour at Ceuta, the fate which I knew 
awaited me iftaken, I lad scarcely got off the road, when I heard my 
name (Diego Salazar it is) called out in a voice which was familiar fo 
ine. I looked round, and saw el mas indigno de todos los guardos—(the 
basest of all custom-house officers), my own unworthy brother-in-law, 
Antonio Perez. Pity that my beloved Maria Dolores should be sister to 
‘ Diego,’ said he, ‘come back, or there is a ball in this 
gun which will oblige you. The gun you know well, and that my aim is 
not bad.’ Of course, I did not cease urging on my good horse with 
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Ridge’s | 


trements. Resistance had ceased, and the town was captured. ‘he | laden as he waee 4 -yre nre yore ne oe rg rr heavily 
| subsequent transactions of that night, the sack of the town, destruction wood, the bullet free rtd he eg oe : — we Lape brusb- 
of apart by fire, and other circumstances, have been frequentiyand | 4, lL did not fall Sons ined ee aon aore me in the shoul- 
sufficiently deseribed by abler pens than mine. It is enough for ir to | we fred 5 was eat of ie wert § comtion y Ss sonar another shot could 
wo such part of the proveecings connected with the actual fightig as | faint ; travelled during hd cuttin of the i sath of oiphttol Seach. 
we Few sto. i é' i she ; \ ‘ 
ces witness -: ‘ : | ed the hemlet of Pinos, where a pious priest dressed mv wound gave 
| Onreading the official aecount of the capture of Ciudad Rodrigowe | me shelter and his holy benediction. By the following evenin I was in 
| were all greatly chagrined to find that no mention had been made othe | the town of Alcala-la-Real. Here I parted with my fine Leet and his 
share which the 77th had in the business, although praise was besteved | trappings, and deposited my gay clothes with an acquaintance equipped 
in general terms on Colonel Dunkin, who commanded us in the absnce | myself in a common dress, and purchased a mule, on which I Pee ym r 
, of Colonel Bromhead (who had gone home on leave, afier having »ap-| two bales After this I avoided all towns, and pursued my alee by 
ed a full harvest of glory by bis gallantry and self-possession at FBo-| muletracks in the mountaius, so that, on the twelfth day, I was within 
don.) A respectful and explanatory letter was written to Lord Wiling- | half ateague of Madrid. | then looked about for a place to deposit my 
| ton, forwarded, I think, by Picton: the answer to which expressd his | bales. and whi id j i i : 
» forw ‘ , by : th : ales, ch I did in a smug-looking cav 
} lordship’: regret at not having been aware of all the circumstares at P NS ee ae Se 


road. This done, I boldly rode into the city thro Ant 
| the time the despatch was hastily written; that, in the plan of atick, it | and had little difficulty in meeting with a daring pltacelbs ee hse? 


was not intended the 77th should have been employed in it, uess in| reward to assist an honest man in his need. We sallied out in the even 
case of necessity, and it was not ontil after his despatch had bee sent | ing, and ere morning my cargo was safely stowed in the quiet lodging I 


| off, that he was apprized of their having been so actively engage: He | had taken in the Calle de San Pablo. 11} i 
J J : : , vad a capital y to- 
j then expressed his sense of their gallantry and good conduct, dog the | | P market. My to 


acco produced me exactly double the sum I should bave procured fo 
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it in Granada; bat the other bale, los 
shawls, and goun-pieces of brilliact colours !--it was a mine of gold '— 
four times the Granada price was eagerly given. 1 paid my assistant ti- 
berally, and dismissed him. My weed 


geweros'—the English cottons, | 


expressions of joy and homage are passing forth, and the air is pregnant 
with foyaity and (elicitation. In every town throughoat the empire, the 
artiflery is peating—from every ship that belongs to France the fag of 


was fast healing, and I was | triumph is waving—in every lhouse'and every window is the light ot yey. 


those around him felt their consequence diminished, and all the new 
| names, and glories of France sunk into comparative insignificance, when 
| it appeared that even Napoleon bimself bad courted it with the antique 
| blood of the enemy he hed subdued; and seemed to doubt the reality of 


again dressed like a gentleman, with plenty of doabloons in my purse, The poorest chamber of the poorest cabin in (he Faubourgs besj-enks the | his dignity, and to deem that bis dindem could not be truly reyal, wutil 
enjoying the pleasures of the capital. But I was not happy. [longed | rapture of its possessor, aud beams with as glad, if not with as bright, a) it wes placed on the legitimate brows of a daughter of some ancient dy- 
to be once more among my native snow-capped mountains ; to be on the | flame as the princely hotels of Paris. 


back of a trust-worthy horse; to see my wife, my Dolores; to reecive | 


The people, the readiest in the world to be delighted, are in one of 


her warm greeting in my little dwelling, which stands near yon Atham- | those paroxysms which are not unfrequent with them. “This is the birth- 
bra. But this I dared nof ettempt under present circumstances. My | day of Young Napoleon, to whom the largest empire that modern Ea- | law, to conferring liberty on Poland, betrayed ‘elf the errors he fell into 
vile brother-in-law, whom I have made mine enemy by refusing to give | rope has Sebeld is to be left as an inheritance. Let us now approach his 
him half the profits of every cargo, would soon cause me to be sppre- | death-bed! , 

Yes ; the son of Napoleon is dead: and a few obscure articles in the | the great Captain was never so high in the ascendant, as when he ted to 


} 
} 


hended. A thought struck me one morning, as I was leaniug idly against | 


the fountain in the Plaza-de-Sol: I would endeavour to obtain a pardon 
from the king! “I had, in common with all Madrid, seea Ferdinand in 
his dai'y rides through the streets. 


newspapers have acquainted Europe with the death of him, whose birth 
was announced to her by one sitnultaneous rour of French artillery from 


His good-humoured smite, the urba- | the frontries of Russia to the bay of Cadiz. Certes, of late years the play 


nity with which he acknowledged the Viva el Rey! of the meanest of | of eveuts has been fortunate for politicians. It is something marvellous 


his subjects, ussured me he wis not the stern, unbending wonarch—the | to perceive the strange fortuity with which many illustrious persons | ligious ceremony which too 


tyrant—which the Revolutionists represent him to be. Echamos un me- | 
morial !—(Let us try a memorial —— I; and immediately directed | 
myself tothe Post-Office. Behind one of the pillars of the inner court [| 
soon found a writer seated at his small portable table. A large bandsowe | 
sheet of paper lay ready before him, and I observed that he carefully 
nibbed a pen as i approached him. ‘Write me a petition,” said I, ‘to the | 
king.’ He flourished rapidly the heading. ‘Now for your story.’ I told 
him my case ina few words. ‘4nd you want a pardon!’ I nodded as- 
sent. In a short time the paper was filled. [le read it to me, and it ap- 
peared impossible that mad an appeal could fail. ‘I have,’ as you must 
have remarked, dwelt very strongly upon the circumstance of your never 
having meddied with the smuggling of tobacco; that, you know, isa 
royal monopoly, and you never could be forgiven had you been engaged 
in it. Bat the shawls—is another matter; here, sign the ‘onal lam 
no great penman, and my large scrawled signature only showed to 
greater advantage the neat characters of the scribe. 1 paid iim the asual 
peseta (the fifth of a dollar), and retired to my lodging. The neat morn- 
ing [ was at the palace hetimes, to watch my opportunity. There were 
four or five others lurking about, apparently with the same design as my 
own, and we were soon addressed by some of the officials, who seemed 
well acquainted with our views. I liberally paid these worthies, and was 
consequeatly permitted to enter the outer court of the traly royal man- 
sion. After a time, three horses were led to the front gate, and Ferdi- 
nand himself descended the broad marble staircase, which leads from his 
apartments; [ dropped on my knees, and held out my memorial :—* Par- 
don, my liege, said [in a loud voice, ‘ pardon for one single act of diso- 
bedience of your royal proclamation egainst smugeling—but not of to- 
bacco;’ [ quickly added, ‘ of cottons only.” The king took my paper, 
bade me rise, and glanced his eyes over the writing.’ ‘And you were 
wounded,’ said his majesty. ‘Sire, my hurt was severe,’ L replied, ‘ it is 
not yet healed.” ‘Well,’ continued the king, ‘it is good that you are not 
a tobacco smuggler: go ina few days to the Secretary's office, and we 
will see what can be done.’ He passed on, mounted his charger, and 
rode away. I stood for some minutes as if entranced. 1 was aroused by 
one of the men to whom I had given money: ‘ You have managed your 
affair well, my friend,’ said he with a smile, ‘ you have gained your suit, 
whatever it may be. [know by the king's glance, as he handed your 
paper to Don Luis, that he has directed your prayer to be granted.’ 1) 
went off in joyful mood to lounge in i4e Squares and on the Prado. At 
the expiration of a few days [ attended at the secretary's office. I en- | 
tered a room, in which [ found an old man seated at a table, and two 
others at a desk. ‘I come for my pardon,’ said I boldly; ‘the pardon of 
Diego Salazar.’ The two men at the desk looked astonishment at my 
assurance, and the old one, turning his dull eye coldiy upon me, drawled 
out ‘I never heard of that name before,’ and he quietly lighted his cigar. 
I knew, however, somewhut of these gentry. I produced a leather bag, 
containing a respectable sum in silver dollars, and, without further expla- 
nation, deliberately emptied the contents, and proceeded to spread it on 
the table. I divided the money into three unequal portions. During this | 
operation the two clerks had also lighted their cigars, and the three looked | 
on with becoming gravity, and in perfect silence. At length | had com- | 
leted the division. ‘This,’ said I, pointing to the largest heap, ‘will, 
Tbelieve, belong to the Senor Secretario, who is charged with delivering | 
to me the King’s Written pardun, Witets to weejerrty Conse he live ~ ot ! 
sand years!) promised to me some days since; and these other two 
sums must of course appertain to any two gentlemen who may witeess 
the regular entry of the docament.’ No reply was made, and I seated 
myself before the heaps of money, selected a cigar from my case, and 
commenced smoking. Ia afew minutes the old fellow spoke: ‘ Vamos, 
said he, ‘come let as understand each other. Is this all you mean to 
offer?’ I protested ‘I had not another dollar in the world. Ba Well 
continued he, addressing himself to one of the seribes, ‘ Francisco, look 
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have passed from the stage of public affairs, at the very moment when 
their existence ceused to be profitable, or might be considered dauger- 
ous. Napoleon himself died at St. Helena, when the revolutionary spi- 
rit of Europe seemed once more to menace the throne of the Bourbons, 
Queen Caroline of England killed herself by a dose of magnesia at a 
time when a monarch’s peace of mind depended upon ber almost twira- 
culous constipation. The Grand Dake Constantine wes cut off by the 
cholera when his extraordinary sympathy for the Poles was anything but 
convenient to his imperial brother. General Diebitseh, too, was taken 
suddenly ill, and expired in a few hours, when, while it was difficult to 
remove him from his command, it was necessary to give him a successor. 
And now, the son of Napoleon has just ceased to live, fallen the victim 
to a malady which began to declare itself at the same time as the trou- 
bles in Italy. Who can murmur at the decrees of Providence, or require 
clearer illustrations of Mr Pope's philosupby t 

Notwithstanding the constitutional spirit which has of late years mani- 
fested itself in France, considerable offection was still felt there for the 
young Bonaparte, as well on accout of the splendid recollections of a 
miliary empire, which it will take many years of a peace as glorious to 
etface, as from the feeling, still deeper and more intense, that a certain 
sympathy existed between the tate of this interesting prince, and the 
fate of France itself ,—a recollection that the same cloud had darkened 
over both; that the foes of the one had been the enemies of the other; 
that the same hands which hurled the King of Rome from his throne, 
stripped France of hee laurel. 

Napoleon Francois Charles Joseph was born at Paris, the 20th of 
March, 1811. He had passed the age of twenty-one, by four mouths, 
when he died. 

It is impossible to have seen his light and etegant form, his intelligent 
and melancholy face, without being touched by his fate. In that pale 
and pensive countenance might be read the history of his youth. His 
sulitary uiusings apon the dim recollections of the past, his half maguifi- 
cent, half melancholy dreams of an uncertain future, over whieb—to 
darken or illaminate—bung as a mighty talisman, the name of his father. 
A king without a throne, an Orphan even when in possession of both 
parents;-—the one chained to a rock in the midst of the vast sea, in order 
that the world might be in safety,—the other revenging the former hu- 
miliation of her ancient house, by soiling in the dirt of valgar amours 


| the title she had received from the conqeror of Austerlitz and Marengo. 


On either side to which he looked there was a terrible glory or a great 
disgrace. No marvel that his boyhood was much given to lonesome vi- 
gils and melancholy thoughts. 

Under what splendid auspices did the career of this child commence ! 
Sprung alike from the most august house of antique memory, and the 
most remarkable genius of modern times—uniting all (hat was most vene- 
rable in the olden day, with all that was most glorious in the present— 
containing in his veins the ‘blood of two Cesars, the fountain of two 
epochs—he stood the representative of a race, whose head seemed lifted 
as high into the Futare, as its root was deep in the Past. The moment of 
his birth appeared the fortunate crisis of his father’s power. Bonaparte 
had just bound the imperial diadem to his head by new laurels; nothing 
was wanting to his glory—and a son made his happiness complete. The 
scandal of the imperial court, which spared no relationship, not only 


quem bin facunita giater Pauline to. Nunelee=. hat also Hortense, the 
daughter of Josepiine, whom he had married to his Drother Luuis. It 


was to hide the fruits of this connexion, said the world, that Bonaparte 
made the marriege; and his love for his brother's supposed son, and that 
brother’s aversion to his wife, sastained and strengthened the report. 
Whatever was the truth, after the death of the boy, whose parent he was 
supposed to be, Napoleon immediately formed the revolution of procur- 
ing a divorce. It was then that he began to ridicule the saying of Alexan- 
der, which he had formerly affected to repeat, and seemed to consider 


if there is any such paper as this gentleman describes.’ A pretended | that he should heve done everything for France, when he had subjected 


search was made, and [ soon held in my hand this writing: here it is 
carefully folded in a leather cover. My money, of course, was soon in 
the possession of these sharks. {did not loiter in Madrid 


Lam now interesting Josephine. 


her to a fourth dynasty. It is impossible to read the various memvuirs of 
this time, without being deeply affected by the fate of the amiable and 
here can we finda betier specimen of an ac- 


, it a bold front to Granada. I yesterday left Alcala, and al- complished French woman, or of what a French woman would call a 
cnguigih the pardan ~ at onal money, yet you see [retained enough to re- devoted wife? Remarkable for the most winning grave of manners, the 
purchase my faithfal horse, as well as to procure a small lot of fine tobac- Most exquisite taste, the nicest perception of those willing and artificial 


housty. "PWe refuse! of his alliance in Russia was an almost certain pre- 
sage of his subscqoent defeat there, and the miserable policy with whieh 
| he afterwards preterred consulting the interest of bis Aastrian father-in« 


| from the falsity of his position. Bat still everything was vatwardly fair, 
| and there were not wanting those at St. Cloed, who thonght the star of 


| the throne of yesterday, Meie Louise, the Wlustrious daugtter of the 


| House of Hapsburg. 


The marringe, in its civil form, was celebrated on the Ist of April, 
| 1810, being on the arte day confirmed and consecrated by the re- 
place in the great gellery of the Louvre. 

One of the most ridiculous charlatanismes of Bonaparte, and one in 
which, singalar to say, be was particularly successful, was a pretension 
to control the weather, so that whenever bis cannon announced that the 
Emperor was taking a ride, there was hardly « person in the whele popu- 
lation of Paris, who, whatever clouds were threatening, would not ven- 
ture out in the Emperor's direction, without the protection of cloak or 
umbrella, 

So on these two days of his marringe it was mysteriously observed 
that on the Sunday when the Emperor was at 8t. Cload, not a drop of 
rain fell there, though the streets of Paris were onder a perfect deluge, 
while on the Monday, when the Emperor enme to Paris, the clouds were 
so obliging as to wheel to the right about, and diseharge their torrents 
on 8t. Cloud. Owing to this gracious mancwuvre, the son was enabled 
to shine in full splendour on the procession, and the fireworks had a 
clear sky at night to exhibit themselves in. “ L'étoile de PEmpereur,” 
suid the good Parisians, in the prevailing jargon, ‘ a deox fois préveta 
contre les vents deVequinoxe.”” Many and antious must have been the 
thoaghts of Bonaparte during the time, in which the resalt of bis ex- 
periment to obtain a family was yet taknown. He had sacrificed bis 
most ancients habits and his dearest friend to a hope, the result of which 
depended on the wisaom of bis doctors, and the puerperal chances of 
wedlock. 

For some time he is described as réveur and mélancolique: at length 
the Empress wes sick, and the court received the 65 mptoms os « general 
signal for rejoicing. 

It was onthe 19h of March, at seven o'clock in the evening, that 
Marie Louise felt the first pains of childbirth. Her sufferings were great; 
for sone time her life was in danger: and she thus bad the oppertanity 
of displaying that vulgarity of soul by which she has sinee Leen distin- 
guished. ‘There was a doubt whether it would be possitle to save her- 
self and offspring Some queens in her situation would only have 
thought of being parent to a long race of illustrious kings;—most mo- 
thers would too willingly bave sacrificed themeeives for the sake of 
their child. Marie Louise, however, had a very unsentimental regard 
for Marie Louise, and when she thought poor M. Dubois hesitated ns to 
the course he should pursue-—' Paree que Je suis impératrice fant-il done 
me sacrifier!" exclaimed this heroic Princess. Bonaparte, with that ex- 
quisite tact which he frequently displayed on similar ocensions, made a 
point of sinking the amybitions futher in the affectionate husband, and it 
was only after he had comtorted and earessed his wife, that he allowed 
himself to hear the ery, which must have contented and enused so many 
emotions,—the ery of his ebild. It was then thet be might be seen in 
one of those accesses of natural joy, in which he forgot the emperor in 
the man, and putled noses and ears, according to his biographers, afier a 
fashion the most engaging. 

Now he was at the couch of his wife, now at the cradle of his boy, 
and never did his prosperity seem so complete as ot the moment from 
which it commenced to decline. 

From this time the babe seems to have drawn a veil over the eyes of 
the great mon. His own origin, a position the constent recollection of 
which was so necessary to the maintenance of his power, seetns to have 
been absolutely and miraculously forgotien. Lnstend of the severe but 
frank and friendly soldier, he beeame the bourgeois Emperor, and sur- 
rounded himself with wll the antiquated niaiserics of a Bourbon court. 
One sickens with the disgusting vulgarity with which he sought to fll his 
palace with & depraved but proud nobility, who despised him ; at his re- 
spect for the dames du chateau and those who bed, under the old régime 
engrossed the privilege of riding in the royal coacher. But of his many 
follies, the most pitiable and contemptible was that of wishing to engage 
for his son the nurse of the Duchess d’'Angouléme, in order that she 
might instruct the perrenu ladies of St. Cloud in ail the courtly myste- 
ries of Versailles. The lady had sufficient spirit to refuse the ploce, and 
the would-be Cesar had sullivient sense not to be offended at it. Is it 
not marvellous to find that the same ,oan, who said at St, Helene, that 
the first sovereign who put himself at the head of the people would be 
the conqueror of the world, should have so lost sight of bis philosophy 
in action, as to heve forgotion that the man who had risen from the peo- 
ple, could not class himself with the kings they had eombated, without 
foredooming his fall? When the bon mot uttered at the Concordat be- 












vou mast almost have seen me deposit the package ia the but near parts of human nature whieh teaches the word that will please the cour- | came afterwards a truth, the charm of Napoleon's destiny wa ’ 
oe doce quer you ‘joleed company sto- wight I shall be again with my way toy by geen o~ will captivaie the mob—of a disposition indolent | The nation might look on in sileace at oer ry was caninn Leflore thate 
Doloves :—-but her villain brother—let him beware!” mat: men not always nice in her choice of those she tried to serve, | eyes, they might even, for a time, insensibly submitto it. Bat every 
The narration of this story brought us very near the city. We heard i er w a to inflict an injury-—saying or doing everything too with | respect that was exacted to the royally of yesterday was more powerfal 
the tolling of the numerous church and convent bells. The smuggler, bal air _ nich aes so beautifully call attachant; there is but one | than the strongest appeal thet could be directly made in free of the royal- 
however, begged me, ere we parted, to read his pardon, and handing it} rome sy torr o ; er P pppeen nanny and even jealousy seems to have | ty of ages. Bonaparte, for the last four years of his reign, pleaded the 
to me, he particularly pointed out to my observation the word “ gratis” | ~~ he Detter days of a person whose end was so unfortunate, cause of the Bourbons; the people of a better day were not likely to 
written in large characters on one corner of the paper. ft was a curious | A . _ not, we must confess, punctiliously faithful to the Led or per- | feel long enthusiastic for the past in masquerade ; fora coart which eon- 
caough document. It set forth (hat, whereas Diego Salazar had un- | ne onaparte ; poe congue of Ltaly, according fo the Dachess | tained all the presumption exercised by high rank, without the respret 
doubsedly been guilty of the serious erime of smuggling, but as he had a comply - in this respect, to have been but svrrily treated. But | due to historical recollections : of a court whieh bad the pomp of thet 
expressed the deepest contrition at the King’s feet—had promised to ab- | 3 <a wet» rench lady of fashion, such as the licentious reign of | of Louis XIV. without its dignity; the licentivusness of thatot Louis 
a awl tesnd @0a any breveh of the laws, and had moreover suffered | . 4 eww A ew produced If she placed unseemly decorations om | XV. without ils grace. 

vont badity pain from 0 waned inflicted by one of his majesty’s (aithful | os “ 2 meee she worked, with the most affectionate gaiety, car- Napoleon deceived himself when he imegined that he could inspire 
guards, the King granted him his gracious pardon, and commanded him I - ¥ ry by = attended to his minutest comforts With the atmost | respect forthe representation of that which bad ceased to be respeet- 
Fe teturn to his house at Granada, where he was to be permitted to reside | rig ve fe tin is fame and fortunes the most enthusiastic interest,and | ed in its reality; and even eould he have got better performers for 
Without molestation, and carry on his lawful trade of platero (silver: | bo . respect, better than our English Jadies of the same class—if she | his chambcllans and bis grand Ceuyers, there were many to feel, like 
smith.) Treturved him the document. “And this latter injunction,” | ae a aoe or two for a gentle cuirassier, she gave her husband the | General Delmas, that in order to make the picture of old times com- 
suid {with a smile, “You mean implicitly to obey.” “Sin duda,” he | f ae 1, coulisses. But Josephine was to be divorced. Ail Bo-| plete, there would still be wanting the millions of men who had shed 
veplied, with a significant glance, “without doubt ; but my horse has not | nagte’s au oy « be concentrated imto this wet, by which be was at | their blood for the downfal of that which be weakly prided himself on 
lately had exercise. I must give hiny a sniff of the sea air. I shall ride | on es | from the system he bad formed, and the career he | re-constructing, : 
towards Estepona inn few days.” We separated under the trees of the oo oon i and transformed from the daring adventurer who ‘To those who are anxious to know the interest thet the Empress took 

Leautiful Alameda, and although f remained in Granada some days, and > - the an in a mew order of things, into one of those | in her child, we may observe, — 
looked searchingly round amongst the throng in the streets and public | ries pérugques w lich, up to that hour, had been the vietim of hisarms, “That every morning, about one o'clock, the King of Rome was 
walks, | did not encounter Diego. He was doubtless again on his horse, | on object of his ridienle. No fault is so absurd in ® public man as | cerried to his mother, who took him in her arms, caressed him for two 
and perhaps returning with a new venture of the forbidden weed and the | ! 4 coursed Conus of his position. His policy issimple as long | or three minutes, then returned bim to his nurse, and geve ber atiention 
sodtein Uotion tecrn. by | as} situation in which he stands is s0. As long as he is the deeided | to the newspepers, Which she always took peculinr pleasure in reading. 
| enfy of one party, the decided friend of another, he never has any | The child, becoming ennuyé, ond anxious for the brenst, was carried 
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| vcgon to halt or to hesitate. 








YOUNG NAPOLEON. 


The great bell of Notre Dame, its deep peals breaking on the quiet of | Bupe instant he complicates bis relations, every action and considera. | ing with 
the nigitt, is heard throagh every street in Paris; and groups of cilizens ; tiokecomes unceriain. He has something to hope, something to fear, | traction ' 
are standing silently in the streets, and solitary men, of martial step and | in iry course be may adopt, and doubts, as to the manner in which he 
military bearing, are pacing to and fro. The General, yonder, has lifted | mae most certain to sueceed, prevent that concentration of purpose 


up his plumed hat to listen, and the veteran sentinel, his head bent for 


ward, is leaning on his musket, as if expecting some distant sound ; and ’ ! 
in all places there is a mutual ansiety—a still, mysterious agitation ; and, |) ani which be stood as the representative, Lefore aiarmed and asio- | fitness for the ¢ 
as the day begins to dawn, the crowdeoncentrates. There they come— nid Larope. He had turned a republic, it is (rue, into e military em- 
the living masses—but without tamult—withoutexclamation. Their eyes | pitend round his throwe stood a new aristocracy. But still he had | 
are fixed on one spot—their heads are stretched forward in one diree-/ hitto ruled as an elder brother over a nation of soldiers; and the 1i- 

- tle had given were so many orders of merit distributed to the most 
. | d&ing of the people. 


tion—not a word is spoken. The streets, the quays, the bridges, are em 
cumbered by them—they pour into the great coart of the Tuileries 


; Ile knows those from whom he must 
exft enmity, and those to whom he may naturally jook for assistance. | 


j 
. . ' 

wh is so essential to success. Bonaparie was the ebild of new | 
th¢sts and new feelings, to which his genius had given a gigantic force, | 


Hark | there is one deep peal from the cannon! Every movement is ar- lignion; and through bim, as through a trumpet, spoke the warlike 
rested—every foot is stopped. Through the whole of that immense body | ¢@ of the Freneh. 


the pulse of life seems to be stilled. 
ty—twenty-one—twenty-two!!! 


cap is in the air—the crowd has spoken by one mouth. ‘ Vicel Empé 


Hark ! another, and another—twen- 
Lo! every voice is raised—every aorn out genealogies of antique Europe, he was oaturally opposed. | 

-| Teould vot make peace with him without making peace with a pria- | 
reur !”'—** Vive le Roi de Rome!” —'* Vier le fils de notre Général!” —Vi- | cbt war with their ownexistence, As long as he saw this, his course | usual, before Madame de Montesquieu. 


those who possessed the ancient thrones, the wasted prerogatives 


vant Napoleon et son fils!”—In that twenty-second peal, a new dynasty | wlain. His enemies were before him, and it was only in the sym- | 


was announced to France—a vast future. And there are the women | prs that he could enlist agsinst them, that he could hope to find | 
vowing the children in their arms to thet young here; and there is the | @ 
fair-baired recruit, his eyes sparkling at the thought of distant campaigns | ger than they ; 


under a new leader; and there is the bearded warrior murmuring of | it not sink beneath, when he became a suitor for their alliance. | be, crying. “ 
Austerlitz and Mareago, and weeping like a child at this last triumph of | lprestige which made him superior to other men was gone: even | pages.” 
his chief. On every side couriers are departing—on every side tele-| + 

> see the Duchess D’ Abran‘es’ Memoirs. 


graphs are moving. From Lyons, Lisle, Brussels, Antwerp, Bourdeaux, | 





off by the nurse. At fouro'cloek it was the Empress's turn to visit her 
son, She then descended into the apartment of the young king, carry- 
her alittle work of emoroidery, ai » hich she worked ‘anec digs 
Iu shout twenty minutes she was informed of the arrival of 
one of her masters, of drawing of music, and she mounted again to Ler 
own apartments.” 
A rare pictare, this, of royal life! The Prinee was less fortunate in 
his mother than his governess, Madame de Montesquica, who proved ber 
harge she bad exercised over the Kies of Rowe by fol- 
lowing the discontemted exile to Vienna. There are many tittle avec- 
dotes told of the young King's infancy, which show an affectionate and 


lengaging disposition; nor does he seem to have been deficient in that 


firmness of character, which bis fatherconsidered the only qualily neces- 


Le was not the Master, bat the Organ, of pab-, sary to good fortune. 


He was always passionately allached to “ the Emperor,” a title to 


which be was taught to pay great deference aud respect; and on £9ing 
to visit him, he would run before his governess, without. whom, how- 
ever, he wasnot permitted to enter Napoleon's cabinet. 


* Quvrez moi,” seid he one day to the officer on service, arriving, as 
But the officer would not obey. 


“* Mais je suis le petit Roi,” said the child; still the officer was inesora- 


an ble, until his governess arrived, when be repeated, indignantly, “ Ouy- 
As the foe of the legitimate menarchs, be was. ten thousand times | rez, le petit Roi le veut.” , M ve “ 


But the little King's fortunes were soon to 


but there was not a petty prince in Germany, whom | undergo a change: and when on his road to Vienna, “Abt” enid 


je vois que je ne suis plus le petit Roi—que je n'ai plus de 


Of the events of the hundred days. inclosed within the walls of Sch6n- 


brunn, it appears ibat neither the ex Empress nor her son was acquaint 
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228 Che Albion, 


December 22, 
ed. Not,in spite of Bonaparte’s continued efforts to obtain bis wile and | cut out {rom the cenire where most bronzed by the drumstick—there was | poor dev 


ils of half-naked mulatioes stuck their heads out of an embra- 
child, did they learn—until every hope was gone—how near the steps | 00 speculation in bis eyes that he did glare withal—eud bis lips, which sure under its shadow. ‘ Senor Capitan,” they shouted, “ ung Botella 
of the imperial throne bad Leea once again to them. 


Shortly afer this | were usually firm and open, disclosing his nice teeth in frequent grin, de Roma, por el honor del pais.” We were mighty close vpon leaving 
Marie Louise departed for her goverament of Parma, aud young Napo- , were held togetuer, as if be had been in grievous pain. Ai lengie he) the bones uf tue old ship here, by the by ; for at the very instant of en- 
leon was removed from the care of Madame de Mentesquicu and put | did venture to open them--and, like the ghost of Lamlet’s father, “ it) tering the harbour’s mouth, the land-wind checked us off, and very 
under that of Colonel Maurice de Dietrichstcin, to whom, except 0s an, lifted up its bead and did address itself to motion, as it would speak.” | nearly hove us broadside on upon the rocks below the castle, against 
Austrian, tuere could be no objection. Lite more is kuown of is | But they began to quiver, and be once more screwed then logether, as which the swell was breaking in thunder. 

youth, whien was passed under the surveillance of the court of Vienna. | il he feared the very exertion of uttering « word or two mighi uasetiile! “ Let go the anchor,” surg oat the captain, . 

The curious travellers, who eagerly inquired alter the son of the great his moniplies. |.“ All gone, sir.” promptly responded the boatswain from the forecastle. 
man, returned with diversstories. Some related that he was ambitious | ‘The master was en odd garrulous smail man, who had a certaia num-, And as he spoke, we struck once, twice, and very heavily the third time. 
and talented, some that he was idiotic and priest-ridden. A certasn dif- | her of stated jokes, which, so long as they were endured, hegamerciful- But the breeze coming in strong, we fetched way.egain ; and as the cable 
fealty, as might be expected, was made in respect tu those who were | ly inflicted on his messmates. I hed come in for my shae, as a new | was promptly cut, we got safely off. On weighing the anchor after- 
introduced to him; and ifthe tale of Monsieur Barthelemy is true, every | comer, as well as the rest; but even with me, although L had been bul) wards, we found the water had been so shval ander the bows, that the 
pains was taken to prevent bislurming any opinions of bis own. “ Eeou- | recently appuinted, they had already begun to pall, and was wearisome; shiv, when she strauded, had struck it, and broken the stock short off by 
tez, Mousieur 1 said the grand master to the author, who was enaious ) and blind as the beetle of a body was, be could ot help seeing this. So, the ring. The only laughable part of the story consisted in the old cook, 
to present his work, “ Ecoutez, Monsieur! soyez bien persuade que le poor Bang, unable to return a shot, seasick and crestfallen, offered #| on Irishman, with one leg, aud half au eye, scrambling out of the galley 
Prince ne voit, ve lit, n'entende, que ce que nous voulons, qu'il voile | target that he could not resist taking aim at. Dinner was half over, and | vearly naked, in his trow sers, shirt, and greasy night-cap, and sprawling 
qu'il lig qa’il entende.” Lf each were really the policy observed, here Barg had not eaten any thing, when, unseasonable as the Lour was, the on all fours after two tubsfull of yams, which the third thump bad cay- 
isa new uistance to be added to the many recounted in the’ Arabian | little pot-valiant master, primed with (wo tumblers of grog, in defiance | sized oll over the deck, “Oh you seurvy looking tiel,” said he, eyeing 
Nights,” of the utter impossibility of keeping the deepest retirement | of the captain's presence, tairly fastened on him, like a remora, and pin-| the pilot; “ if it was running us eshore you were set on, w hy the blazes 
free from the thoughts that are forbidden. _ | hed him down with one of his loug-winded stories, about Captain David | couldo’t ye wail until the yams were in the copper, bad luck to ye—and 

During the latter years of his lite, young Napoleon was well acquaint | Jones, in the Phantome, during a cruise off Cape Flyaway, having ran | them all scraped too! I do believe, if they even had been taties, it would 
ed with his father’s name and fate, and felt o deep and enthusiastic re- | foul of a whale, and thereby nearly foundered ; and that at length having | have been all the same to you.” We stood on, the channel narrowing still 
verence for his memory; nor was be, according to the best accounts, | got the monster barpooned and speared, and the devil knows what,— | more—the rocks rising to @ height of at least five bundred feet from the 
without some ideas of proving himself worthy of the race from which | bat it ended in getting her alongside, when they seyttied the leviathan, | water's edge, as sharply and precipitously, as if they had only yesterday 
he sprang. The revolution in France finding him in this disposition, | and then, wonderful to relate, found a Greenlaudman with royal yards | been split asunder; the splintered projections and pinnacles on one 
produced an effect upon his mind which could hardly have been plens- crossed in ber maw, and the captain and mats in the cabin quarrelling ubout | side, having each their corresponding fissures and indentations on the 














have considered that a destiny becoming his origin might yet be open to ° * » . 


ing to the cabinet of Paris or Vienna. From that time he appears to | the reckoning. | other, as if the band of a giant could have closed them together again. 


nim: from that time, until overpowered by illness, be gave himseli up| Next morning we got the breeze again, when we bore away for San-| 
devotedly to bis military exercises; and his voice, already waxing fee- | tinge de Cuba, and arrived off the Moro Castle on the fifth evening at 

ble, was perpetually strained to its highest pitch in giving the word of sunset, alter leaving Port Royal harbour. ‘The Spaniards, in their bet- | 
command, lie keptup, sinee the late troubles in the Rowan states, a) ter days, were a kind of coral worms; wherever they planted their co- 
secret correspondence with his cousin, the son of Hortense; and, in | lonies, they immediately set to covering themselves in with stone and 
short, whatever might have been the issue, appears, at the time of his mortar; applying their own entire energies, aud the whole strength of 
death, to have been mediating some great design, The crowned king | their Indian captives, first to the erection of a fort; their second object 
du peuple roi, he had a rank which would have awakened and united the (postponed to the other only through absolute necessity) being then to 
sympatnies of kaly; pad, at a moment when the conflict may hourly be | build a temple to their God, Gradually vast fabries appeared, where 
expected between the sovereign and the people, what aname and what a before there was nothing but one eternal forest, or a howling wilder- 
title was histo be signed toa declaration of war against the Holy Al- | aese; and aithough it does come over one, when looking at the splen- 





Noble trees shot out in all directions wherever they could find a little 
earth, and a crevice to hold on by, almost meeting overhead in several 
places, and alive with all kinds of birds and beasts incidental to the cli- 
mate; parrots of all sorts, great and small, clomb, and hung, and fluttered 
amongst the branches; and pigeons of numberless varieties ; and the 
glavcing woodpecker, with\bis smell hammerlike tap, tep, tap; and the 
West ludia nightingrle, and humming birds of all bues ; while cranes, 
black, white, snd grey, frightened from their fishing stations, stalked, and 
peeped about, as awkwardly as a warrant-officer in bis long-skirted coat 
on a Sunday; while whole flocks of ducks few across the mast-heads 
and through the rigging; and the dragon-like guanas, and lizards of many 
kinds disported themselves amongst the branches, not lazily or loath- 


linace of Misrule! Warned by the fate of his father, he might have for- 
gotten the Emperor to copy the First Consul—and every spot on that | 
sword, which was his only inheritance, have been obliterated by the | 
blessings of mankind. 
His death was for some time foreseen: aod a little book, of which we | 
have already availed ourselves, gives the following letter, writlen a short | 
time previous to its taking place :— 4 
Apropos of Napoleon, bis unhappy son is decidedly dying. Malfati, 
his doctor, who, at one time, gave me hopes, uuw says there is none. | 
The Duke de Reichstadt is attacked by « pulmonary complaint, to which | 
he is slowly falling a victim. ‘The poor young Prince said the other day 
—' So young, and is there no remedy? My birth aud death— (hese are 
all, then, that willbe remembered of me!’ * * * ; 
“ He is pitied, and will be regretted; he is good, affectionate, and | 
spiriturl, and with a charming expression of countenance, The sacra- | 
meat was to be admininistered to him this morning.” | 
It was the 22ad of July, 1832, at the Chateau of Schdnbrann—in | 
that chateau—aye, aud in that very room,—from which his father, then | 
at the topmost pinnacle of his reputation and his power, launched Lis fa- | 
mous decrees,—in that very palace, and in that very chamber,—in whieh | 
was signed the treaty which settled the marriage of Marie Louse,—the | 
son of the great man—the idol of Napoleon's beart and hopes,—lay, in | 
the bloom of his life and the dawn of his fortunes, without a chance of | 
cure; waiting, with gasping vespiration, for the agony that was to be—his | 
last, A hard and cruel destiny was bis! Many hopes were crushed by | 
his death ina wide world, and many tears were shed for him in the so- | 
ciety where he was known; he had remarkable beauty, fine talents, o 
high and noble character, and a name that had been a marvel, and seem- 
ed, in the indecision of his fate, « mystery ; few in the dawn of life ever 
collected so many sympathies around them. Reserved in bis mannor, 
melancholy and thoughtful in his air, his appearance maintained the in- ; 
terest. which his situation so powerfully eacited. Imagination will long | 
dwell on what might have been his carver, and ihe writer of these pages | 
hopes to have excited some few melancholy feelings at its being so pre- 
maturely closed.— New Monthly Magazine. 


—<j>=—— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
The Cruise of the Firebrand. 

We bad to beat ap for three days before we could weather the east end 
of Jamaica, and tearing work we had of it. [tad seen bad weather and 
heavy seas in several quarters of the globe—I had tumbled about under 
a close-reefed main-topsail and reefed foresail, on the long seas in the 
Bay of Biseay—I had been kicked about in a seventy-four, off the Cape 
of Good Hope, as if she had been a cork—I had been hove hither and 
thither, by the short jamble of the North Sea, about Heligoland, and 
the shonts lying off the mouth of the Fibe, when every thing over head | 
was as black as thunder, and all beneath as white as snow—I had enjoy- 
ed the luxury of being torn in pieces by a north-wester, whieh compelled 
us to lie-to for ten days at a stretch, under storm stay-sails, off the const 
of Yankeedand, witha clear, deep, cold, blue sky above us, without a 
cloud, where the sun shone brightly the whole time by day, ard a glo- 
rious harvest moon by night, as if they were smiling in derision upon 
our riven and strained ship, as she reeled to and fro like a wounded Ti- 
tan; at one time buried in the black trough of the sea, at another cast 
upwards towards the heavens by the throes ef the tormented waters, 
from the troubled bosom of the bounding and roaring ocean, amidst 
hundreds of miniature rainbows, (ay, rainbows by night as well as by 
day,) ia « hissing storm of white, foaming, seething spray, torn from the 
curling and rolling bright green crests of the mountainous billows. And 











1 have had more than one narrow squeak for it in the neighbourhood of | niards say, came on board. 





| did moles, aud fiem built bastions, and stupendous churches of the New | somely, as we, who have only seen a lizard in our cold climate, are apt 


World—the latter surpassing, or at the least equalling in magnificence | to picture, but alert, and quick as lightning, their colours changing with 
and grandeur those of Old Spain herself—that they are all cemented by | the changing light, or the hues of the object to which they clung, be- 
the blood and sweat of millions of gentle Iadians, of whose armless) coming literally in one respect portions of the landscape. 


existence, in many quarters, they remain the only monuments, still itis | And then the dark, transparent crystal depth of the pure waters under 
a melancholy reflection to look buck and nicture to one’s self what | foot, reflecting all nature so steadily and distinctly, that in the bollows, 
Spain was, and to compare ber, in her high and palmy state, w ith what where the overehanging foliage of the luurel-like bushes darkened the 
she is now; with what she was, even when, asa young midshipman, 1 | scene, you could not for your life tell wherethe elements met, so blended 
first visited her glorious transatlantic colonies. were earth and sea. 

Until the Peninsula was overrun by the French, Buenos Ayres, La-| Starboard,” said I. Lbhad now come on deck. “ Starboard, or the 


guayra, Porto Cavello, Maracaibo, Santa Martha, and that stronghold | main-top-gallant: head will J i 
cme ‘ < ‘ -top-gallant-masihead will le foul of the limb of that tree. Fore-top 
of the west, the key of the Isthmus of Darien, Cartagena de las Indias, | tere—lic out on the larboard fore-yard arm, and be ready to shove ber 
with Porto Bello. and Vera Cruz, on the Atlantic shores of South Ame- | off, if she sheers too close.” 
rica, were all prosperous and happy—" Lienas de plaia;" and on the| «© Let go the anchor,” struck in the first lieutenant. 
westere coast, Valparaiso, Lima, Panama, and San Blas, were thriving | Splash—the cable rumbled through the hause-bole. 
and increasing in population and wealth. England, through her colo-| « Now here are we brought up in paradise,” quoth the doctor. 
nies, Was at that time driving a lucrative trade with all of them; but the } oe Curukity coo—curukity cou,” sung out a great bushy-w hiskered 


demon of change was abroad, blown thither by the pestilential breath | sailor from the crows’ nest, who turned out to be no other than our old 
of European liberalism. 


i What a vineyard for Abbe Sieyes to have la- | friend Timothy Tailtackle, quite juvenilified by the laughing scene. 
boured in! Every Capitania would have become a purchaser of one | « Here am I, Jack, a booby amongst the singing birds,” crowed be to one 
of his cut and dried constitutions. Indeed he could not have turned | of jis messmates in the maintop, as he clutched a branch of a tree in his 
them out of hand fastenough. The enlightened few, in these countries, hand, aod swung himself up into it. But the ship, as old Nick would 
were asa drop in the bucket to the unenlightened many; and although | have it, at tne very instant dropped astern a few yards in swinging to ber 
no doubt there were numbers of the former who were well meaning | anchor, and that. so suddenly that she left him on his perch in the tree, 
men, yet they were one and all guilty of that prime political blunder, converting his jest, poor fellow, into melancholy earnest. ‘Oh Lord 
in common with our whig friends at home, of expecting a set of semi- sir!” sung out Timotheus, ina great quandary. ‘‘ Captain, do heave a. 
barbarians to see the heauty of, aud to conform to their newfangled } head a bit—Murder—I shall never get down again! Do, Mr. Yerk, if 
codes of free institutions, for whieh they were as ready as Lam to die at !’ And there he sat twisting and craning himself about, 


: te ; . fore you please, sir! 
this present moment. Bolivar, in his early fever of patriotism, made | and twisting his featuress into combinations evincing the most comical 
the seme mistake, although his shrewd mind ia his later career, saw 


: . erplexity. 

that a despotism, pure or impure—I will not qualify it—was your only p The sont by way of a bit of fun, pretended not to hear him. 
government for the savages he had at one time dignified with the name “ Maintoy there.” asath he 
of fellow patriots. Bul he came to wes woolesome conciusion two rh midshipman in the maintop answered him, “Aye, aye, sir.’’ 
late; he tried back, it is true, oe it would not i nee had been “ Not you, Mr. Reefpoint; the eaptain of the top Poon’ e 
unchained, and at length hanted him broken-hearted into his grave. “ He is not i Aa : vs , , 

During the night = stood off and on under easy sail, and next morn- | ¢9 pear tey e lop, sir,” responded little Reefpoint, chuckling like 
ing, when the day broke, with a strong breeze and a fresh shower, we “Where the devil is he, sir?” 
were about two miles off the Moro Castle, at the entrance of Santiago “Here, sir,” squeeled Timothy, his usual gruff voice spindling into a 
de Cuba. small cheep through his great perplexity.“ Here, sir.” , 

1 went alofi te look round me. The sea breeze blew strong, untilit| ‘ What are you doing there, sir? Come down this moment, sir. Rig 
reached within half a mile of the shore, where it stopped short, shooting | outthe main-topmast-studding-sail-boom, Mr. Reefpoint, and tell him to 
in cat’s paws occasionally into the smooth belt of water beyond, where 


slew himself down by that long water-withe.”’ 

the long unbroken swell rolled like molten silver in the rising sun, with-| To hear was to obey Poor Timothy clambered down to the fork of 
oat a ripple on its surface, until it dashed its gigantic undulations against | tle (ree, from which the withe depended, and immediately began to 
the face of the precipitous cliffs on the shore, and flew up in smoke. | varp himself down, until be reached within three ur four yards of the 
The entrance to the harbour is very narrow, and looked from my perch | sarboard foretopsail-yardarm ; but the corvette still dropped astern, so 
like » #ig-zag chasm in the rock, inlaid at the bottom with polished bine | bat, afteravain attempt to hook on by his feet, he swung off into mid 
steel; so clear, and calm, and pellacid was the still water, wherein the | er, hanging by bis hands. 
frowning rocks, and magnificent trees on the banks. and the white Moro,| It was ao longer a joke, ‘Here, you black fellows in the pilot-ca- 
rising with its grinning tiers of cannon, battery above battery, were re-| oe,” shouted the captain, as he threw thema rope himself. ‘ Pass the 
flected veluti in speculum, as if it had been ine mirror. jrnd of that line round the stump yonder—that one below the cliff, there 

We had fired a gun, and the signal fora pilot was flying, when the |-now palllike devils, pull.” ' 
Captain bailed me. “ Does the sea breeze blow into thejharbour yet, They did not understand a word he said; but, comprehending his 
Mr. Cringle 2” gestures, did what he wished. 

“Not yet, sir; bat it is ereeping in fast.” ‘* Now haul on the line, men—gently, that willdo. Missed it again,” 

“Very well. Let me know when we canrunin. Mr. Yerk, back th | continued the skipper, as the poor fellow once more made a fruitless at- 
main-topsail, and heave the ship to.” | tempt to swing himself on to the yard. 

Presently the pilot canoe, with the Spanish flag flying in the stes,)  ‘‘ Pay out the warp again,” sung out Tailtackle—“ quick, quick, let the 
came alongside; and the pilot, a tall brown man, a Moreno, as the Sv | ship swing from under, and leave me scope to dive, or I shall be obliged 

He wore a glazed cocked hat, which ms | to let go, and be killed on the deck.” 

















the “still vexed Bermoothes.” besides various other small affairs, writ- | rather an out of the way finish to his figure, which was riggedin a si@le | 


“God bless me, yes,” said N.; “stick out the warp, let her swing to 


ten in this Boke; but the devil sach another tumblification bad [ ever ex- Osnaburg shirt, and pair of trowsers. He came on the quarter-dtk, | her anchor.” 


perienced, not as to danger, for there was none except to our spars and | and made his bow to the Captain with all the ease in the world, wised | 


ri . bat as to discomfort, as I did in that short cross, splashing, and | him a good morning, and taking his place by the quartermaster ate | the poor fellow, 
xging : . ; 
By noon, however, on the second day, | cunn, he took charge of the ship. “Senor,” quoth he to me, “ie | relaxing. 


bowing sea, off Morant Point. 
having had a» slant from the !and-wind in the night previous, we got well | harbour blow up yet? I mean, you see de viento walking intotn, 
to windward of the long sandy pit that forms the east end of the island, | De Tarral—dat ts land-wind: has he cease?” 

and were in the act of getting a small pull of the weather braces, before | “* No,” 


In an instant all eyes were again fastened with intense anxiety on 
whose strength was fast failing, and his grasp plainly 


* See all clear to pick me up, messmates.” 
Failtackle slipped down to the extreme end of the black withe, that 





edging away for St. Jago, when the wind fell suddenly, 
boar it was stark calm—* una fariosa calma,” as the Spanish sailors 
quaintiy enough call it. 


We gut rolling tackles up, and the topgallant masts down, and stad- | in, the scene becoming more and more magnificent as we approaed 
ding sails out of the tops, and lessened the lumber and weight aloft in | the land, 


every way we could think of, but, nevertheless, we continued to roll 
gunwale under, dipping the main-yard-arm into the water, every now 
and then, and setting every thing adrift, below and on deck, that was not 
bolted down, or otherwise well secared. 


Yerk, the first lieatenant, was in the chair—one of the boys was jammed 
at his side, with his claws fastened round the table, holding a tureen of 
boiling pease-soup, with lamps of pork swimming in it, which the afore- 
said Yerk was baling forth with great assiduity to his messmates. Hy- 
drostatics were mach in vogue—the tendency of Maids to regain their 
eqailibrium (confound them, they have often in the shape of claret de- 
stroyed mine) was beautifully illustrated, as the contents of each careful- 
ly balanced soup-plate kept swaying about on the principle of the spirit 
level. The Doctor was croopier, and as it was a retarn dinner to the 
captain, all bands were regularly fitted out, the lieutenants, with their 
epaulets and best coats, and the master, purser, and doctor, sll fittingly 
attired. When I Gret entered, as I made my obeisance to the captain, I 
thought | saw an empty seat next him, but the matter of the soup was 
rather aun engrossing Concern, and took up my attention, so that I paid 
no particular regard to the cireumstance ; however, when we had all dis 
cussed the same, and were drinking our first class of Teneriffe, I raised 


my eyes to hob and nob with the master, when—ye gods and little fishes | 


—who shoald they light on, but the merry phiz—merry, alas! no more 
—of Anron Bang, Esquire, who, during the soup interlude had slid into 
the vacant chair anperceived by me. 


“Wey. Mr. Bang, in the name of all that is comical—tehere hare you | 


dropped fram?" Alas! poor Asron—<Aaron, in a rolling sea, was of no 
kindred to Aaron ashore. His rosy gills were no longer rosy—his round 
plump face seemed to be covered with parchment from an old-bass drum 


and in half an | fast; but the sea breeze does not blow into the channel yet. Now itas | downwards, and then 





|xreen under the blazing sun, as if in sympathy with the genius Ghe 
When I went down to dinner, the scene was extremely good. Old | fair land, before it tum*!ed at its feet its gently swelling billows, im@k- 





} . . . . . 
| est verdure that imagination ean picture, over which strayed large tds | 


I answered; “the belt of smooth water is growing narrder | looked like ascorched snake, closed bis legs together, pointing his toes 

; v steadying himself for a moment, with his hands 

reached the entrance. be | Hk . |right above his head, and his arms at the full stretch, he dropped, 

“Ah, den make sail, Senor Capitan; fill de main-topsail.” We sbd struck the water fairly, entering its dark blue depths without a splash, 

and instantly disappeared, leaving a white frothy mark on the surface. 

“Did you ever see any thing Setier done?” said Yerk. “ Why he 

| clipped into the water with the speed of light, as clean and clearas if he 
had been a marlinespike.” 

“Thank heaven !” gasped the captain, for if he had struck the water 

horizontally, or fallen headlong, he would bave been shattered in pieces 

—every bone would have been broken—he would have been us com- 


ing thanders on the reefs and rocky face of the coast, against whieliey | pletely smashed as if he had dropped upon on i 
: > ere 78 § e of th 
were driven up in clouds, the incense ot theirsacrifice. The undulng | the ironbound shore. au Ce aa ee 


hills in the vieinity were all either cleared, and covered with thelgt-| “Ship, ahey!” We were all breathlessly looking over the side 

' where he fell, expecting to see him rise again; but the bail came from 
of cattle, or with forests of gigantic trees, from amongst which, @ry | the water on t'other side. “Ship, ahoy—throw me a rope, good people 
| now and then, peeped ont some palm-thatehed mountain settlementyth | —a rope, if you please. Do you mean to careen the ship that you 


| its small thread of blue smoke floating up into the calm clear m@ng | | " i i 
' hue | ‘ i g| have all run to the starboard side, leaving me to port 
}air, while the blae hills in the distance rose higher and higher, and te | here?” ae ee 


jand more blue, and dreamy, and indistinct, until their rugged sutnts | 
| could not be distinguished from the clouds through the glimmeritpt 
| haze of the tropics. a 

“ By the mark seven,” sung out the leadsman in the starboard dis, 
| —* Quarter less three,” responded he in the larboard, showing thie 
inequalities of the surface at the bottom of the sea, even in the bre) 
of the ship, were nt least as abrupt as those presented above wafey 
the sides of the natural canal into which we were now running, y 
this time, on our right hand, we were within pistol shot of the M, 
where the channel is not above fifty yards across; indeed there is a Gh, 
made fast fo a rock on the opposite side, that ean be hove up by a@.. 
} stan until it is level with the water, so as to constitute an insurmén. 
ble obstacle to any attempt to force an entrance in time of war S 


‘ 3 ~nlde » : " 
| stood in, the golden flag of Spain rose slowly on the staff at the W ‘A northwester,” whispered Tim aside to the functionary ; “balf and 
Battery, and cast its large sleepy folds abroad in the breeze; but ig8§} half. tallow chops— eh!” fy 


| of floating over mail-clad men, or Spanish soldiers in warlike array,#| About an hour after this a very melancholy accident bazrened to a 
¢ ? Mi 


The fresh green shores of this glorious island lay before us, fried 
with white surf, as the everlasting ocean in its approach to it gradtly 
changed its dark blue colour, as the water shoaled, into a bright jous | 


“Akh, Tailtackle! well done, old boy,” sung ont a volley of voices, 
men and officers rejoiced to see the honest fellow alive. He clam- 
oe on board, in the bight of one of twenty ropes that were hove to 
iim. 

When he came on deck the captain slily said, “ I don’t think you'll go 
| a birdnesting in a hurry again, Tailtackle.”’ 

Tim locked with a most quizzical expression at his captain, all blue 
land breathless and dripping as be was; and then sticking his tongue 
lightly in his cheek, he tarned away, without addressing him directly. 
but murmuring as he went, “ A elass of grog now.” 

The captain, with whom he was a favourite, took the hint. 
low now, and turn in till eight bells Tailtackle. 
ard, “send him a glass of hot brandy grog.” 


“Go be- 
Mafame,” to his stew- 
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THC Avion, 


poor boy on board, of about fifteen years of age, who had already be} boat, the Watersprite, which was making capital ‘play, for akhoagh we | outer darkness, and down came a rattling shower of sand and stones from 


come a great favourite of mine from his modest, quiet deportment, | 
as well as of all the gun-room-officers, although 
above a fortnight in the ship. He had tet himself down over the bows | 
by the cable to bathe. There were several of his comrades standing on | 
the forcastle ooking at him, and he asked one of them to go out on the 

spritsail-yard, and look round to see if there were auy sharks iu the 

neighbourhood ; but all around was Jeep, clear, green water, He kept 

hold of the cable, however, and seemed determined not to put himself 
in barm’s way, until a little wicked urchin, who used to wait on the war- 

rant-officers’ mess, a small meddling snipe of a creature, who got flog. | 
ged in well-behaved weeks only once, began to taunt my little mild 

favourite. 

“Why, you chicken heart, ('1 wager a thimbleful of grog, that such 
a tailor as you are in the water can’t for the life of you swim out to the 
buoy there.” 

Never you mind, Pepperbottom,” said the boy, giving the imp the 
name he had richly earned by repeated flagellations. ‘ Never you 
mind. Jam not ashamed to show my naked hide, you know. But it 
is against orders in these seas to go overboard, unless with a sail under- 
foot; so Isha’nt ran the risk of being tatooed by the boatswain’s mate, 
Jike some one I could tell of.” 

“Coward,” muttered the little wasp, “ you are afraid, sir;” and the 
other boys abetting the mischief-maker, the lad was goaded to leave 
his hold of the cable, and strike out for the buoy. He reached i, 
and then turned, and pulled towards the ship again, when he caught my 


eye. 
of Who is that overboard? How dare you, sir, disubey the standing 
order of the ship? Come in, boy; come in.” , 

My hailing the little fellow shoved him off his balance, and he lost his 
presence of mind for a moment or two, during which he, if any thing, 
widened his distance from the ship. 

At this instant the lad on the spritsail-yard sang out quick and sudden- 
ly, “A shark, a shark!” 

And the monster, like a silver pillar, suddenly shot up perpendicularly 
from out the dark green depths of the sleeping pool, with the waters 

sparkling and hissing around him, as if he had been a sea-demon rushing 
on his his prey. a 

“ Pull for the cable, Louis,” shouted fifty voices at once—" pull for the | 
cable.” } 

The boy did so—we aotiran forward. He reached the cable—grasp- | 
ed it with both hands, and hung on, but before he could swing himsell 
out of the water, the fierce fish had turned. His whitish green veily 
glanced in the sun—the poor little fellow gave a beart-splitting yell, 
whieh was shattered amongst the impending rocks into piercing echoes, 
and these again were reverberated from cavern to cavern, until they 
died away amongst the hollows in the distance, asif they lad been the 
faint shrieks of the damned—yet he held fast fora second or two—the 
ravenous tyrant of the sea tug, tugging at him, tillthe stiff, taught ca- 
ble shook again. At length he was torn from his hold, but did not dis- 
appear; the animal continuing on the surface crunching his prey with 
his teeth, and digging at him with his jaws, as if trying to gorge a morsel 
too large to be swallowed, and making the water flash up in foam over 
the boats in pursuit, by the powerful strokes of his tale, but without ever 
letting go his hold. The poor iad only cried once more—butsueh a ery 
—oh, God, I never shall forget it!—and, could it be possible, in bis last 
shriek, his piercing expiring cry, his young voice seemed to pronounce 
my name—at least so [ thought at the time, and others thought so too. 
The next moment he appeared quite dead. No less than three boats had 
been io the water alongside whea the accident happened, and they were 
all onthe spot by this time. And there was the bleeding and mangled 
boy, torn along the surface of the water by the shark, with the boats in 
pursuit, leaving a long stream of blood, mottled with white specks of fat 
and marrow in his wake. At length the man in the bow of the gig laid 
hold of him by the arm, another sailor caught the other arm, boat-hooks 
and oars were dug into and launched at the monster, who relinquished | 
his prey at last, stripping off the flesh, however, from the upper part of | 
the right thigh, until his teeth reached the knee, where he nipped the | 
shank clean off, and made sail with the leg in his jaws. 

Poor little Louis never once moved after we took him in.—I thought I 
heard a small still stern voice thrill along my nerves, as ifan echo of the 
beating of my heart had become articulate. ‘‘ Thomas, a fortnight ago, | 
you impressed that poor voy, who was, and now is not, out of a Bristol 
ship.’’ Alas, conscience spoke no more than the truth. 

Qur instructions were to lie at St. Jago, until three British ships, then 
loading, were ready for sea, and then to convey them through the Caicos, 

or windward passage. As our stay was Soncline likely to be ten days or 
a fortnight at the shortest, the boats were hoisted out, and we made our 
little arrangements and preparations for taking all the recreation in our 
power, and our worthy skipper, taught and stiff as he was at sea, always | 
encouraged all kinds of fun and larking, both amongst the men and the 
officers, on occasions like the present. Amongst his other pleasant quali 
ties, he was a great boat-racer, constantly building and altering gigs, and 
pulling-boats, at his own expense, and matching the men against each 
other tor small prizes. He had just finished what the old carpenter con- 
sidered his chef d’euvre, and a curious affair the saine masterpiece was. 
In the first place it was forty-two feet long over all, and only three and 
a balf feet beam---the planking was not much above an eighth of an inch 
in thickness, so that if one of the crew had slipped his foot off the 
stretcher, it must have gone through the bottom. ‘There was a standing | 








had not the bottem of the t 


Dragon-fly was a new boat, and now in the water lor the first time. 
We were both of us so intent on cur own mateh, that we lost sight of 


en, yet we had more bieod, so to speak, | the elifls, and of rotten branches, and heavy dew from the trees, spark- 
he bad net been | and we bad already besten them, in their last gig, all te sticks. Bot ling in the water like # shower of diamonds; and the birds of the air 


screamed, and frightened from their nests and perches in crevices; aud 
on the boughs of trees, took flight with « strong rushing noise, that pot 


the Spaniard altogether, and the captain and the first lieutenant were | one in mind of the rising of the fallen angets from the infernal council 
bobbing in the sternsheets of their respective gigs like a couple of s¢ in Paradise Losi; and the cattle on the mountain side lowed, and the 
Tams, as intent on the game as if all our lives bad depended on it, when | fish, large and small, ike darts, and arrows of fire, sparkled up from the 
in an instant the Jong black dirty prow of the canoe was trust in be- | black abyss of waters, and swam in haloes of fame round the shipin 
tween us, the old Don singing out, * Dexa mi lugar, paysanos, deva mi| every direction, as if (hey bad been the ghosts of a shipwrecked erew, 
lugar, mis hijos.”"* We kept awny right and left, to look at the miracle ;) haunting the scene of their destruction; aud the guenns and large lizard 
—and there lay the canoe, rumbling and splashing, with her crew wal-| whieh had been sheken from the trees, skimmed and steuggled on the 


loping about, and grinuingand yelling like incarnate fiends, and as naked | 
as the day they were born, and the old Don himself, so staid and sedate, | 
and drawley as he was a minute befure, vow all alive, sliouting, * Tira! 
diublites, tira,”"+ Gourishing a small paddle, with whieh he steered, about | 
his head like a wheel, and dancing and jumping about in his seat, as if | 
his bottom had been a haggis with quicksitver in it. 

““Zounds,” roated the skipper,— why, topwen—why, gentlemen, | 
give way for the honour of the ship—Genitlemen, stretch out—Men, pull | 
like devils; twenty pounds if you beat him.’ 

We pulled, and they pulled, and the water roared, and (he men strain. 
ed their muscles and sinews tu cracking; and all was splash, splash, and | 
whiz, whiz, and pech, pech, about us, but it would not da—the canoe headed | 
us like a shot, and in passing, the cool old Don again subsided into a 
calm as suddenly as he had been roused from it, and sitting once more, 
stiff as a poker, turned round and touched his sombrero, “ I will teil thai | 
you are coming, gentlemen.” 

It was now the evening, near night-fall, and we bad been so intent on | 
beating our awkward-looking opponent, that we had none of us time) 
to look atthe splendid scene that burst upon our view, on rounding a | 





surface in glances of fre, like evil spirits watching to seizethem es their 
prey. Atleugth the screaming and shrieking of the birds, the clang of 
their wings, and the bellowing of the cattle, ceased; and the startled 
fish subsided slowly down into the oozy caverns at the bottom of the sea, 
and becoming motionless disappeared; and all was again black and un- 


| distinguishable, the deathlike silence being only broken by the hoarse 


murmuring of the distant surf, 

* Magnificent!” burst from the captain, ‘ Messenger, send Mr. Port- 
firehere.” The gunpowder fanctionary, he of the fannel cartridge, ap- 
peared. “Gunner, send one of your mates into the maintop, and let 
bim burn a blue light.” 

The lurid glare blazed up balefully amongst the spars and rigzing, light- 
ing up the decks, and blasting the crew into the likeness of the host of 
Sennecherib, when the day broke on them, and they were all dead 
corpses. Astern of us, ingistinet from the distance, the white Moro 


| Castle reappeared, and rose frowning, tier above ticr, like a Tower of 


Babel, with its summit veiled in the cloads, and the startled sea-fowl 
Wheeling above the higher batteries, like snow-fukes Llown about ina 
storm: while, near at band, the rocks on each side of as looked as if 


precipitous rock, from the crevices of which some magnificent trees | fresh splintered asunder, with the sulphureous Mames which had split 
shot up—their gnarled trunks and twisted branches overhanging the ca- | them still burning ; the trees looked vo longer green, but were sicklied 
nal where we were pulling, and anticipating the fast-falling darkness that | o'er with a pale ashy colour, as if sheeted ghosts were holding their mid 
was creeping over the fair face of nature! aud there we floated, in the | night orgies amongst their branches—cranes, and waterfowl), and birds 
deep shadow of the cliff and trees--Dragonflies and Watersprites, mo- | of many kinds, and all the insect and reptile tribes, their gaudy aoon- 
tionless and silent, and the boats fvating so lightly that they scarcely | tide colours merged into ove and the same fearful deathlike sameness, 
seemed to touch the water, the men resting on their oars, and all of us | fitted and sailed and circled above us, and chattered, and screamed, 
wrapped with the magnificence of the scenery around us, beneath us, | and shricked; and the unearthly-looking guanas, and numberless creep- 
and above us. ing things, ran out on the boughs to peer al us, and a large snake twined 
The left or western bank of the narrow entrance to the harbour, from | itself up a seathed stamp that shot out from a shattered pinnacle of rock 
which we were now debouching, ran out in sll its precipiiousness and | that overhung us, with its glossy skin, glancing like the brazen serpent 
beauty, (with its dark evergreen bushes overshadowing the deep blue | setup by Moses in the camp of the Israciites; and the cattle on the 
waters, and its gigantic trees shooting forth Ligh into the glowing western ; beetling sammil of the cliff craned over the pte pres ledge to look 
sky, their topmost branebes gold-tipped in the fuod of radiance shed by | down upon us, and while every thing around us aod above us was thus 
the rapidly sinking sun, while all below where we lay was gray cold glancing in the blue and ghastly radiance, the band struck ap alow 
shade.) until it joined the northern shore, when it sloped away gradually | moaning air; the light burnt ont, nad once more we were east, by the 
towards the east; the higher parts of the towa sparkling in the evening | contrast, iuto even more palpable darkness than before, [was entranced, 
sun, on this dun ridge, like a golden tower on the back of an elephant, | and stood with folded arms, looking forth into the night, and musing in- 
while the houses that were in the shade covered the declivily, until it | tensely on the appalling scene which had just vanished like a feverish 
sank down to the water's edge. On the right hand the baven opened | dream—" Dinner waits, sir,” quoth Mafame. 
boldly out into a basin about four miles broad by seven long, in whieh | “Ob! [am coming,” and kicking all my romance to Old Nick, I de- 
the placid waters spread out beyond the shadow of the western bank into | scended, and we had a peasant night of if, and some wine and some 
one vast sheet of molten gold, with the canoe tearing along the shining | fun, and there an end—but [ have often dreamed of that dark pool, and 
surface, her side glancing in the sun, and her paddles flashing baek bis | the scenes | witnessed there that day and night.—Now, devil take you, 
rays, and leaving a long train of living fire sparkling in her wake.—It | old Kit North, this is not ending abruptly, is it? 
wasnow about six o'clock in the evening; the sun had set to us, as we | 
pulled along under the frowning brow of the cliff, where the birds were | 
fast settling on their nightly perches, with smail happy twitterings, and | 
the lizards and numberiess other chirping things began to send forth | 





Sunumiavcy, 


their evening hymn to the great Being who made them and us,azda! Coal Mine. —A very abundant coal mine, it is stated in the Manchester 
solitary white-sailing owl would every now und then flit spectre like | Guardian, has been discovered at Pendleton; and what renders this pe- 
from one green tufty across the bald faceof the cliff, to another, and | culiariy interesting to geologists is, that the strata has been found under 
the small divers around us were breaking up the black surface of the wa-| red and sand-stone, and at the depth, severally, of 144 and 226 yards 
ters into little sparkling circles as they fished for their suppers. All was) from the surface 

becoming brown and indistinct near us; but the level beams of the set-| 7 cg nsing Theatres.—At the Middlesex couoty sessions on Thursday, 
ting sun still lingered with « golden radiance upon the lovely cily, aud applications for licensing twenty-one new theatres were made, and all 
the shipping at anchor before it, making their sails, where loosed to ary.) vetused, ¢ xcept one, we believe. Some which bad tnken a temporary 
glance like leaves of gold, and their Spare, and masts, aod rigging like | ji conse for themselves were also rejected; and it seems pretty clear that 
wires of gold, and gilding their flags, which were waving mujvstically | the question, whether we shall have two or three dozen of litle then- 
and slow from the peaks in the evening breeze ; and the Mourish-look- | tog acting independently of authority, or whether we shall have the 


ing. steeples of the churches were yet sparkling in the glorious blaze, | |... (conflicting and dubious as it is) enforced, must now be brought to 
which was gradually deepening into gorgeous crimson, while the large | eeu, 


pillars of the cathedral, then building on the highest part of the ridge, : ; 

stood out like brazen monuments, softening even as we looked into a | The Ponny Trumpet, another penny paper, bas appeared, to be blown 
Stonebenge of amethysts. One half of every object, shipping, houses | weekly by the breath of T. Dibdin swe hear this class of publica- 
trees, and hills, was gloriously illuminated; but even as we looked, the tion is rapidly sinking, we may congratulate them on the accession of a 
lower part of the town gradually sank into darkness, and faded from our | COMemporary who may blow them up. 

sight—the deepening gloom cast by the high bank above us, like the Steam Bread,—'The estensive netropolitan bread manufactory od 
dark shadow of abad spirit, gradually crept on, and extended farther | erected in Belgrave-place, Pimlico, atan expense of upwards of £40,000, 
and farther; the sailing water-fowl in long lines, no longer made the wa- | under. the superintendence of Mr. Smith, the distiller, of Milbank, is 
ter flash up like fame; the russet mantle of eve was fast extending over | constructed to bake by steam, and the steam that evaporates from the 
the entire hemisphere; the glancing minarets, and the tallest trees, and | bread will be distilled into spirits (which are to be used in the prepara- 
the top-gallant-yards and masts of the shipping, alone flashed back the | tion of paints.) The bread will be putin and taken out of the oven by 
dying effulgence of the glorious orb, which every moment grew fainter | steam. 

and fainter, and redder and redder, until it shaded into purple, and the Clementi's Grave —A small stone has lately been placed over the grave 
loud deep bell of the convent of La Mereed swung over the still waters, | of Clementi, in the cloisters, at Westminster Abbey, containing the 


annonncing the arrival of even-song, and the departure of day. following inscription: Murio Clementi. Obt. 10th of March, 1832. 
“Had we not better pull back to supper, sir?” quoth Moses Yerk to | qr; a9," 





the captain. We all started, the men dipped their’ cars, our dreams were | 


The Corn Question.—Sir C. K., seeing Lord Milton not long sinée, 


order that no man was to go into it with shoes on, She was to pull six | dispelled, the charm was broken—*“Confound the matter-of-fact block- 
oars, and her crew were the captains of the tops, the primest seamen in | head,” or something very like it, grumbled the captain—* but give way, 
the ship, and the steersman no less a character than the skipper himself.! men,” fast followed: and we returned towards the ship. We bad not 
Her name, for I love to be particular, was the Dragon-fly; she was | pulled fifty yards, when we heard the distantrattle of the maskets of the | oi vs od ith that im toftod 
painted out and in of a bright red, amounting to a flame culour.---oars | sentries at the gangways, as they discharged them at sundown, and were 4 rer re: mp der —— . 
red~—-the men wearing trowsers and shirts of red flannel, and red net| remarking, as we were rowing leisurely along, upon the strange effect | Married. —On the 4th instant, at 81. James's chureh, by the Rev. Geo. 
night-caps----w hich common uniform the captian himself wore. I think | produced by the reports, as they were frittered away amonest the over- Millers, M.A., Canon of Ely, the Rev. William Crawley Leweh, M.A., 
I have said before, that he wasa very handsome man, and when be had | hanging cliffs in chattering reverberations, when the captain suddenly | #!s0 Canon of that Cathedral, to Matilda Harriett, fifth daoghter of John 


at a meeting, beating one toc with the heel of the other, asked his 
neighbour, “ What the deuce ie seat?” “ Thrashing his corn,” dryl 
observed Captain Pell—* he can taink of nothing else now, bis mind is 


taken his seat, and the gigs, all fine men, were seated each with his oar 
held upright upon his knees ready to be dropped into the water at the | 
same instant, the craft and her crew formed to my eye as pretty a play- | 
thing for grown children as ever was seen. ‘Give way, men,”’ the oars | 
dipped as clean as so many knives, without a sparkle, the gallant fellows 
stretched out, and away stot the Dragon-fly, like an arrow, the green 
water foaming into white smoke at the bows, and hissing away in her 
wake. 

She disappeared in a twinkling round a reach of the canal where we | 
were anchored, and we, the officers, for we must needs have our boat | 
also, were making ready to be off, to have a shot at some beautiful cranes i 
that, floating upon their large pinions, slowly passed us with their long | 
legs stuck straight out astern, and their longer necks gathered into their 
crops, when we heard a loud shouting in the direction where the cap- 
tain’s boat had vanished. Presently the Devil’s Darning Needie, as the | 
Scotch part of the crew loved to call the Dragon-fy, stuck her long | 
snout round the headland, and came spinning along with a Spanish ca 
noe manned by fonr negroes, and steered by an elderly gentleman, a | 


sung out, “Oars!” All hands lay onthem. “ Look there,” he con- | Alexander, Esy., and sister of Nenry Alexander, Eeq., Cork-street. 


tinued—* There—between the gigs—saw you ever any thing like that, 
gentlemen?” We all leantover; and although the boats, from the way 
they had, were skimming along nearer seven than five knots—there iny a 
large shark; he must haVe been twelve feet long at the shortest, sewim- 
ming right inthe middle, and equidistant from both, and keeping way 
with us most accurately. } 

He was distinctly visible, from the strong and vivid phosphorescence | 





The following letter, addressed to the publisher of The Comic Annual, 


contradicts, in propria persona, the wathor’s reported literary death:— 


“ Dear Sir—The report of my death, 1 can assure you, is prematare, 


| but Fam equally obliged to you for your tribute of putting up shutters, 
| and wearing @ crape hathband. 


I suspect your friend and informant, Mr. 
Livingstone, (it should be made Mr. Gravestone,) drew bis inference 


- . , : " from a dark passage in Miss Sheridan's Preface, which states that, ‘of 
excited by his rapid motion through the sleeping waters of the dark creek, | sj). three Comic Annuals, which started at the same time, the Comic Of- 
which lit up his jaws, and head, and whole body; his eyes were espe- | cring alone remains. ‘The two defuncts therein referred to, are the 
cially luminous, while along wake of sparkles stresmed away astern of | Falsinff, nud the Humourist, which, lunderstand, have put an end to 
him from the lashing of his tail. Asthe boats lost their speed, the lumi. | themeatved. ’ ‘ 4 

nousness of his appearance faded gradually ashe shortened seitalso,ontil| —«. If you should still entertain any doubts, you will shortly have ten 
he disappeared altogether. He was then at rest, and suspended motion. | thousand impressions to the contrary, for Lintend to contradict my de- 
less in the water; and the only thing that indicated his proximity, was an | mys by fresh octavos. The Comic Annwal for 1833, with its usual comple- 
occasional sparkle from the motion of a fin. We brought the boats) on: of plates—mind, not coffin-plates—to appeor, as heretofore, in No- 
nearer together, after pulling a stroke or two, but he seemed to sink as vember, will give the lie, L trast, not merely to my departure, but even 
we closed, until at last we could merely distinguish an indistinet halo far} 4, any thing like a serious illness ; and a Novel, about the same time, 


sharp acute-looking little man, in a gingham coat, in her wake, also pul-| down in the clear black profound. But as we separated, and resumed | will prove that | aw not in a state of decomposition, 


ling very fast ; however, the Don seemed dead bea!, and the captain was | 
in great glee. By this time, both boats were alongside, and the old Spa- | 
niard, Don Ricardo Campana, addressed the captain, judging that he | 
was one oftheseamen. “Is the captain on board?” said he in Spanish. | 
The captain, who understood the language, but did not speak it, an- | 
swered him in French, which Don Ricardo seemed to speak fluently, | 
“ No, sir, the captain is not on boad; but there is Mr. Yerk, the first liew 
tenant, at the gangway.” He had come for the Jetter-bag he said, and if | 
we had any newspapers, and could spare them, it would be conferring a | 
great favour on him. rath of 
He got his letters and newspapers banded down, and very civilly | 
gave the captain a dollar, who tonched his cap, tipped the money to the 
men, and winking slightly to old Yerk and the rest of us, addressed kim- 
self to shove off. ‘The old Don, drawing up his eyebrows alittle. (1 guess | 
he rather saw who was who, for all his make-believe innocence,) bowed | 
to the officers at the gangway, sat down, and desiring his people to use 
their broad-bladed, clumsy-looking oars, or paddles, began to move 
awkwardly away. We, that is the gunroom-officers, all except the second | 
lieutenant, who had the waich, and the master, now got into our own | 
gig also, rowed by ourselves, and away we all went in a covey; the | 
purser and doctor, and three of the middies forward, Thomas Cringle, 
gent., pulling the stroke-oar, with old Moses Yerk as coxswain ;—and as 
the Dragor-lies were all red, so we were all sea-green, boats, oars, 
trowsers, shirts, and night-caps. We soon distanced the cumbrous-look- 


ing Don, and the strain was between the Devil's Darning Needle and our | 


our origins! position, he again rose near the surface; and althongh the | 
ripple and dip of the oars rendered him invisible while we were pulling, | 
yetthe moment we againrested on them, there was the monster, like a 
persecuting fiend, once more right between us, glaring on us, and appa- 
rently watching every motion. It wasa terrible spectacle, and rendered | 
still more striking by the melancholy occurrence of the forenoon. 

(The party all got safely on board, and the officers were invited to sup 
with the captain. } 

We, the Watersprites, had shifted and rigged, and were oll mustered | 
aft on the poop, enjoying the little air there was, as +i fanned us gently, | 
and waiting for the announcement of sapper. It was 4 pitch-dark nigtit, | 
neither moon nor stars. The marky clouds seemed to have settled down 
on the mast-heads, shrouding every objeet in the thickest gloom. i 

“ Ready with the gun forward there, Mr. Catwell?” said Yerk. | 

* Ail ready, sir.” 

Fire !” 

Pent up as we were in « narrow channel, walled in on each side with | 
towering precipitous rocks, the explosion, mutilated by the echoes into a | 
whole broadside, was tremendous, and ubsolutely destening. 

The cold, grey, threatening rocks, and the large overhanging twisted 
branches of the trees, and the clear black water, and the white Moro in | 


= . ’ 
the distance, glanced for an instant, and then all was agein veiled in | 


rt 





* “ Leave me room, countrymen—leave me room, my childrer,” 
t Equivalent to “ Pull, you devils, pull!” 


| senson, held for 63 year:, 190 guineas. 


“ Have the goodness to forward a copy of this letter to the Morning 


Post, which announces the arrivals and departures, and also to the ac- 
tuary of the Norwich Union, which insures my biogra 
| relieved 
stone at 


I should have 
our joint anxieties some days earlier, but till L met Mr. Living- 

beep, I was really not alive to my death. 

“Lam, my dear sir, your's very truly, “ Thomas Hood. 

“ Lake-house, Wanstead, Oct. 16, 1832.” 


At the Auction Mart in London, on the 27th Oct., there was a nume- 


rous attendance of the corps dramatique and other persons interested in 
theatrien! property, enused by the sale of shares in the Covent-garden 
and Drurytane Theatres. ‘The result, not usexpected, will show the 


vaine of such property. A rent-charge, or annnity of £25 a-year, paya- 
ble balf-yearly, without abatement, secured opon Covent- garden Theatre, 
and entitled to a free admission annually, held for 63 years, the edmis- 
sion and income of the present seasow ineluded, 220 guiness. A renter’s 
share in Drury-lane Theatre, entitling the purcbeser to an income of Is. 
3d. per night of performance, and a free admission, tre asferable every 
A £100 joint stock, or proprie- 
tor's share in Drury-lene Theatre, with a nomination for any one person 
to be free for life, 45 Guinens.— Times. 

A clergyman, not quite # hundred miles from Edinburgh, preached e 
most edifying discourse on “ Come rod draw water out of the wells of 
salvation, without money and without price.” On the following week 


some of his parishioners took the liberty of drawing water from a very 
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fine spring-well in the parson’s garden, of which the learned divine was 
not alittle nettied. Being reminded by the intruder of his test and ser- 
mot,. the Rev, Gentleman replied, You may draw as much water as 
ye like from the wells of salvation, but if you come here again, and take 
iny water, I'll send @ bullet through you.’ 

Strange Connulnal —A tradesman and his wife having had a 
bitter quarrel, in order to appease their (ary they threw ail their portable 
furniture ont of the window. The wife then drew the bed to the win- 
dow, ripped the tick, end set all the feathers afloat in the open air, then, 
rushing to the banisters of the stairs and breaking ber arm upon them, 
with an insane energy, exclaimed, “ Now, you seoundrel, you mast pay | 
for a surgeon.” — Taylor's Records. | 

An epicure who was advised fo start a young harse for the “ T wo- | 
year-old Stakes,” declined on the ground that, were he to win them, they 
would be hardly worth eating. 

Married. —T. Duroford, Esq., to Anne, youngest daughter of T. Hasall, 
Esq., of Richmond :— 

With lowly suit her heart he won, 
On bended knee, ber beauty’s vassal ; 
But that secured, ‘tis ten to one 
He'll lord it bravely now he Has-all. 
Ou the death of Lady Barrymure, 
Death said, “ Upon my word, 
On earth you must not larry more: 
So come and join your Lord 
Down stairs, my Lady Barrymore.” 

The manner in which the operation of fumigating is carried on at 
Kirkaldy is by means of an iron wheel-barrow, filled with burning tar, 
with which a man daily goes through the various parts of the town.— 
Scotsman. 

Gowt.——A gentleman, groaning under the pangs of this disorder, was 
asked by asympathizing friend, “ Have you ever tried the Eau Medi- 
cinale?” “Lhave tried every kind of—Oh!” he exclaimed, with the 
true accent of pain, ‘but they don't relieve me!" 

A ludicrous incident oecurred in the court of the revising barrister, at 
Egremont. A worthy overseer, from a parish on the fell-sides, attended 
with the proper documents, and previous to his examination had the 
usual oath administered to him, After this novel operation, be went 
and got tipsy, and while nnder the influence of the jolly god it entered 
into bis fancy that his onth had boand him to speak “ the truth, and the 
whole truth, and nothing but the trath,” as long as ever he should live! 
The weight of this dreadful patlentien quite overwhelmed him, and, 
being sensible of his inability to keep it, he returned to the court, be- 
seeching Mr, Robinson to be “ sworn back,” as he phrased it, thinking 
none bat the learned gentleman had power to undo the spell he had im- 
posed. Tis entreaties greatly perilled the gravity of the Court, and 
some difficulty was experienced in dispelling his ansiety.— Whitehaven 


Herald. 
EPIGRAM. 
Sent with a couple of Ducks to a patient, by the late Dr. Jenner. 





EE 





Gregory the Great, who lived in the reign of the Emperor Maurice. | 
Charlemegne incorporated it with the Roman liturgy in 729. | 
THE BRIDE. 
From the Poetic Negligee. 

O see you yonder Ladies—three—the midmost is the bride, 

How know you her?—I know her well, from all the world beside, — 

From all the restal world, | mean, |] know taat jewel bright, 

And a gentler or more lovely bride ne'er ble-sed a bridal night. 


I know her by the orange flower, that Hymen only braids ; 

I know her by the robe of lace, that is not worn by maids; 

I know her by the snowiness of satin shoe and glove, 

Andl know he by the milk-white rose that's in her breast of love. 


I know her by the playful smile that dimples on her cheek ; 

I know her by the joy she shows—she shows, but may not speak ; 
I] know her by that inward sigh whieh, chuckling, seems to say, 
Of all my young and mirthful life, this is my beppiest day. 


I know her by that lightsome step, as if she walked on air;— 
I know her by that crimson blush which virgins do not wear; 
I know her by the merry, merry lustre of her eye, 

And I know lee by that half-supprest and half-exulting sigh. 


O long, my bud of beauty, may that airy step be thine— 
And long upon that dimple-check may rose and lily twine ; 
Full long with love may glisten thy merry, merry eyes— 
And never may thy Losom heave, unless with pleasure-sighs. 


—_— 
LONDON POLICE—A LOST YOUTH. 
Lameera-Strreer.—On Saturday William Tilbury, the young man | 
who wes found roaming about Epping Forest, on Monday morning last, 
and who, on being questioned on the subject, acknowledged himself to 
be the owner of a bag of books which was found on the Wednesday 
before, was brought before the sitting magistrates, Messrs. Hardwick and 
Walker, for final examination. 
Mr. Gill said that the prisoner bad been bound to him to learn the | 
business of a shoemaker, and though he was upwards of six years with 





him, he was unable, both from his negligence and stupidity, to teach him 
any part of the business. He was of a most passionate disposition, and 
left witness ia Feburary last, without completing the term of his appren- | 
ticeship. | 
Mrs. Johnson stated, that about the beginning of March last, the pri-| 
soner came to lodge at her house in Plaistow, Essex, and had, at the | 
time, about £60 in money, which she understood be had received from | 
his friends. He was frequently m the habitof going to the theatres, par- | 
ticularly that of Covent-Garden, having conceived a most violent passion | 
for Miss Fanny Kemble. He had frequently confessed to witness his 
sincere attachment for that Jouns lady; and betrayed great uneasiness 
of mind and despondency of spirits when she was about to leave London 
for America. We had purchased a handscmely-coloured print of that 
distinguished actress in the character of Juliet, and was frequently in the 
habit of presenting himself before it, and repeating, in the most impas- 
sioned manner, some of the passages in the play of “ Romeoand Juliet,” 





I've dispatch'd, my dear Madam, this serap of a letter 
To say that Miss Lucy is very much better ; 


A regular doctor no longer she lacks, | deavoured to prevail on him to discard such foolish thoughts from his 


And therefore I've sent her a couple of quacks. 


Impromptu, in answer to the foregoing epigram, 
Yes, ‘twas polite, truly, my very good friend, 
Thus “a couple of quacks” to your patient to send ; 
Since there's nothing so likely as “ quacks’ (it is plain) 
To make work for “a regular doctor’ again. 


EPIGRAM FROM THE ANTHOLOGY.—On Woman. 
Jove at man’s insase desire 
Gave him woman, gave him fire ; 
Burn'd by both, man sought relief, 
Quench'd the fire, and quench'd that grief; 
But he could not woman tame, 
She is an eternal lame, 


N 's Notion of Religion.—The first Consul was violently preju- 
diced against the theophilanthropists. “They are stage-players,” said 
he. And when it was agreed that nothing could be more admirable 
than the conduct of their leaders; that Larevieliere, Le paux in particu. 
Jar, was one of the nost virtuous men in Paris; in short, that virtue, good 
faith, honour, and especially the welfare of mankind were the objects of 
their morality; —" What of that?” asked the First Consul of the theo- 
philanthropist tribune, who was pleading the cause of bis fraternity. 
** All systems of morals are specious. Setting aside a few dogmas more 
or less absurd, which are necessarily adapted to the times and the com- 
prehension of the people, what do you find in the Vehdas, the Koran, 
the Old Testament or Confucius? Pure morality throughout: that is to 
say, protection for the wenk, respect for the laws, and gratitude to God. 
But i; is the Gospel alone which presents an epitome of all the principles 
of morality, and totally disencumbered of absurdity, It is there you 
must look for what is truly worthy of admiration, and not in stale traisms 
turned into doggre! rhymes —Do you love the sublime, you and your 
friends, the theophilanthropists? ‘Then recite the Lord's prayer.” — Ma 
dame Junot's Memoirs. 

EPITAPH IN THETFORD CHURCH-YARD, NORFOLK. 
My grandiather was buried here, 
My cousin Jane, and two uncles dear; 
My father perished with an inflammation in his thighs, 
And my sister dropped down dead in the Minories ; 
Bat the reason why I'm here interred, according to my thinking 
Is owing to my good living and bard drinking ; 
If, therefore, good Christians, you wisn to live long, 
Don't drink too much wine, brandy, gin, or any thing strong. 

frish Catt'e —LIo the present year there were imported into Bristol from 
Ireland 50,423 pigs, 3,503 sheep 5,136 cattle, and 124 horses. 

The Pekin Gazette employs two columns to celebrate what it denomi- 
nates a trait of heroism and rare ma namity of the Princess Kils, ninth 
daughter of the present Emperor. pre to the wish of the Empe- 
ror she was to espouse the son of the Grand Officer of the Yellow Ban- 
ner of the body guards (consisting of persons of the highest rank.) 
Everything was prepared for the ceremony, when Leen Che, the distin- 
guished bridegroom, was carried off by death. The lady, in despair 
cut off her hair, and determined to remain a virgin for life; and the 
Emperor, on being informed of her determination, decreed her a tablet 
of honour to be suspended at the door of her chamber, and a surname, 
to celebrate her virtue. 

The monument erected by Count Schimmelman, near Copenbagen, 
is called the Weeping Eye. That nobleman’s grief for the death of bis 
wife was so excessive, that he caused a monument to be erected over a 
spring, and made the water spout from the eye, as a continual Good of 
tears—a symbol of his excessive grief. 


and seemed altogether a lost youth. She, witness, bad frequently en- 


mind, and apnly himself to his trade, or some industrious pursuit ; but it 
was all in vain; he spent his time in idleness, reading, and going to the 
theatres, until his money was nearly expended, and left her house on 
Friday fortnight, taking with him a blue bag full of books, and she had 
not seen him from that time until that morning at the office, When she 
first heard of the bag of books baving been found, her impression was 
that the prisoner had committed an act of self-destruction; as she had for 
sume time feared, from the eccentricity of his manners, and the imbe- 
cility of bis mind, that he woald commit an act of suicide. 

The magistrates observed that the prisoner could not be permitted to 
go at large. By his own confession be had committed an act of vagran- 
cy by sleeping for more than ten nights in the open air in the forest, and 
therefore they would commit him for two months to the House of Cor- 
rection at Ilford. There the medical man who attended the prisoner 
would have an opportanity of seeing him, and if it was found that the 
state of his mind was such that it was not proper that he should be at 
large, means would be taken to send him to his legal place of settlement, 
where care would be taken of him. 


_ GOWOWVAB. 


DOCUMENTS COMMUNICATED BY THE GOVERNOR GENF- 
RAL TO THE LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 

Exiract from a Despatch from Viscount Goderich, to Lord Ayl- 
mer, dated 12th April,1832 :— 

“With reference to the petition of the House of Assembly for the sus- 
pension of Mr. Justice Kerr, Lentirely approve of your Lordship’s refusal 
to accede to that request. I cannot, however, extend that approbation to 
the grounds assigned for that refusal ia your address to the House of the 
17th of February last. Your Lordship there remarks that ‘it had be- 











his Majesty for his removal, but before either House adopted auy resolu- 
tious ineulpating his character. His Majesty as gnardian of the reputa- 
tion and interests of all persons engaged in his service, is entitled to de- 
mand that the Legislalive Bodies of Lower Canada should restrain the 
existence of their powers withia the limits which Parliement, in de- 
ference to the immutable laws of iustice, bas prescribed to itsetf in simi- 
lar cases. —Should any furiber epplicetion be made to your Lordship by 
the House of Assembly in the case of Mr. Ke-r, you will answer them 
by communicating a copy of so much of this D tch as relates to that 
subject.” (A true Extract.) H. CRAIG, Civil Secretary. 


——— 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
From the New Brunswick papers. 

It is well known that the people of this province, in the early part of 
last year, made a subscription for the purpose of purchasing a piece of 
plate, to be presented to our late highly esteemed Governor, Sir Howard 
Dougias, asa tribute of gratitude for his prompt, disinterested, and power 
ful interference in behalf of ovr commercial interests, at the time when 
thev were in danger of being sacrificed by the great influence and spe- 
cious arguments of interested parties, who were making the greatest 
exertions to carry, in the Imperial Parliament, commercial measures, 
which, if they had been adopted, would have proved most injurious to 
the Trade of the British North American Colonies in general, and es- 
pecially to that of New Brunswick. 

The Committee appointed at St. Johns to carry into effect the wishes 
of the people, at the request of the Committee at Fredericton, Mirami- 
chi, and St. Andrews, remitted the amount subscribed, to the agents for 
this province in London, who, accordingly, presented to Sir How- 
ard the piece of plate, and as address, of which the following is a copy: 

To Major-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. K. S. C., C. B., 
F. R. S., &e. &e. 

The undersigned, on behalf of the people of the province of New Brans- 

wick, request your acceptance of a piece of plate, in testimony of the 


| sense they entertain of your disinterested, timely, and effectual exer- 


tions in protecting the trade of the North American Colonies, againsi at- 
tempts recently made to alter Commercial regulations, on the stability 
of which their present and (uture interests so gently depend. 

Desirous to record their opinion of the measure, yonr prompt and sea- 
sonable opposition to which, has called forth this demonstration of the 
feelings and sentiments of the inhabitants of this colony; and equally 
desirous to avoid any thing that would detract from the importance they 
attach to that particular act, they have not, in the inseription, made any 
allusion to your public and private virtues, of which, however, they 
would now briefly assure you, the people of this province are by no 
means insensible. 

That vou may reap the reward due to those virtues, is doubilessly the 
wish of allto whom you are best known, and of none more sincerely, 
than those who now address you in behalf of the loyal inhabitants of 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

(Signed)—Cuarces Simonps, Chairman; James T. Hanrorp, Ancus 
M‘Kewsziz. E. De W. Rarcurorp, James Kink, Isaac Woopwarp,. 
Jun., Georcr D. Ronwson, Joun Rosenrson, Secretary. 

To this Address, Sir Howarp made the following reply :— 

To Charles Simonds, Esquire, Chairman, and the other Gentlemen of 
the Committee acting on behalf of the People of New Brunswick. 

Gentlemen,—I receive with great satisfection, this Memorial, and these 
assurances, of the sense entertained by the people of New Brunswick, 
of my general attention to the Commercial affairs of the Province, and 
especially of the exertions used by me on a recent occasion, in which 
the interests of the British North American Provinces, and of New 
Brunswick in particular, were deeply concerned. 

On my departure from the Province, 1 assured the Commercial Body 
of Saint John, in reply to their Address, that 1 would not fail to make 
use of the knowledge I had acquired of the Interestsand Trade of New 
Brunswick, and the other North American Provinces, to do all in my 
power to represent and protect those interests, in the event of anything 
occurring during my residence in London, which might appear to require 
any such explanation or representation. Neither consulted upon, nor 
aware of the proposed alteration in the Duties on Timber and Deals, 
I had no alternative, consistent with my well known opinion, and the 
assurance which I had pledged, but to take a course which should effec- 
tually prove my adherence to those opinions, my faithful observance of 
the promise I bad made, and which might, moreover, protect me from 
any suspicion of having given an equivocal opinion upon a matter so 
vital to your interests, and upon which, therefore, it was very generally 
surmised that, being in London, T must have been consulted. 

I assure you, Gentlemen, that it was with much regret I found myself 
under the necessity of making sacrifice of my official connection with 
the People of New Brunswick, and I shall ever feel a deep interest ia 
their welfare, and sincerely wish them all manner of prosperity. 


(Signed) HOWARD DOUGLAS. 
The Inscripticn upon the Piece : Plate is as follows:— 
MAJOR-GENERAL 


SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS, 





come your duty as the King’s representative, to consider the Judges in 
the light in which bis Majesty, in accordance with the views of the Le- 


placed,’ that ‘you found yourself under the necessity of declining to sus- 
pend Mr. Justice Kerr from the exereise of bis functions until the end of 


of the House of Assembly ; nevertheless being atall times pertectly dis - 
posed, as faras your own sense of duty will permit, to meet the wishes 


as nearly as circumstances would permit, for the provision of the Act 
sanction, you should be prepared to suspend Mr. Justice Kerr from the 


ceiving a joint Address to that effect from the Legislative Council and 
House ef Assembly.” 

From the preceding expressions, as well as from the series of Resolu- 
tions adopted by the House of Assembly, I infer that the charges of that 
House against Mr. Justice Kerr, though preceded by an inquiry for 
their own satisfaction were not preceded by any citation or bearing of 


cognizant, your Lordship would, of course, have felt it your duty to 


would have transmitted the whole of the proceedings to myself. From 
the same sources of information | deduce the further inference that your 
Lordship was prepared to act in the case of Mr Kerr, upon the same 


the condemnation of a public officer by the Legislative body, renders 
suspension by the Executive Government of the Province a matter not 
of choice, but duty or necessity—it being, however, in the case of the 
Judge, that the two Houses should concur in the application, If I am 
mistakea in the inferences which I have thus drawn, either as to the na- 





Death of Captain Lock.—On the 16th of September, Captain Lock, the 
distinguished amateur artist, was drowned in the Lake of Como. Cap- 


tain Lock, who was in his 29th year, was son of William Lock, Esq., of | 


Norbury Park, by a daughter of the late Dachess of Leinster and W. 
Ogilvie, Esq., and was alike remarkable for his amiable disposition and 
the beauty of his person, which is imatortalized by the pencil of Law- 
rence. 

The Tragic Ballet—is thus sketched offin a late Milan paper.“ Inno- 
cence swimming through successive acts, amidst a deluge of tears; next 
a tyrant, stalking and foaming across the stage, like a lunatic just escaped 
from a mad-house ; then » pair of fidi Achates to the aforesaid Innocence, 
and ditto of sattaps, or helpers to the aforesaid madman. Such are the 
elements of the tragic ballet, and its tast agonies—poison, a dagger, and 
court of justice. 

The Chant.—The use of chanting ascends to the most remote antiqui- 
ty. The Greeks were aware of four different kinds, which formed, said 
they, the most perfect music, and might be called the oracles of the 
soul, 

_The Do rien Chant—imagined by Lamias, who lived before Homer, and 
with which the harp was sometimes associated, was adapted to grave 
and warlike measures. 

The Phrygian Chant —had the power of exciting the hearers to furv. 

The sub Phrygian Chant—appeased the furor excited by the former 

The Lydian Chant—was sorrowful, and occasioned langour and me- 
lancholy. 





ture of the proceedings against Mr. Justice Kerr, or as to the pritciples 
on whieh your Lordship acted, the following remarks will be misplaced ; 
| 
| 
| 


nations.—L{, on the other hand, my assumption be accurate, then I must 
enter the most distinct and solemn protest against the principle by which 
| House giving to the officer full notice of the charges against bin, com- 
| plete access to the evidence on which they rest, and opportunity for cross 
exemining the witnesses—for makirg his own defence, and for support- 
| ing it by proof, shall then, upon a review of the whole subject, petition 
the Governor for his suspension. I admit, that in such a case, the ap- 
plication should not be rejected, except upon the most grave con- 
sideration and the most cSear and satisfactory grounds. But if, 
without these preliminaries such a demand be made, I conceive it to 
| be your Lordships bounder duty to abistain from yielding to it, until you 
have given the accused officer the opportunity of self defence, which 
| his accusers bad refused him, andhave formed an independent judgment 
| upon the whole case. I cannot but feel strongly that the Royal Autho- 
| rity is subjected to great indignity, when his Majesty's Representative is 
| thas invited, and consents to act as the mere ministerial agent of either 
House of General Assembly, by giving effect to Resolutions against the 
| King’s Officers, adopted without observing the ordinary and established 


| forms of justice. In the very recent case of the proceedings in the Im- 


| perial Parliament, against Sir Jonah Barrington, the judge was afforded 
the most ample latitude of defence, at the bar of both the House of 


Amongs : . : , . . : 
Amongst the moderns, the Gregorian Chant was established by St. | Lords and of the House of Commons, not only before they addressed 


gislative Council and House of Assembly was desirous of seeing them 


exercise of his functions, until his Majesty's pleasure be known, upon re- | 


the accused party. lad there been any evidence of which be was | 


ascertain how far that evidence supported the accusations, and you te 


principles asthat which applied to the case of Mr. Stuart, namely, that 


but my error must be attributed to the absence of more complete expia- | 


| your Lordship’s decision was guided. If the two Houses, or if either | 





Baronet, K. 8. C., C. B., F. R. 8., &e. &ce. 
FRO 


M 
THE PEOPLE OF THE PROVINCE OF 
NEW-BRUNSWICK. 


the next Session of the Provincial Parliament, upon the single address As a memorial of the grateful sense they entertain of the disinterested 
} a d persevering zeal and distinguished ability, with which he often 
' 


advocated the Commercial Interests of the Province, and especially 


of the House, and with the view of conforming on the present occasion, | on the late occasion of an attempt to aller the existing scale of duties 


on Colonia! and Foreign timber and deals,—an attempt which. had it 


for securing the independence of the Judges, now awaiting the Royal proved successful, must have produced serious injury to his Majesty's 


| subjects in British North America, and tothe meritime prosperity of 
Great Britain. 
1831. 
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fe are without any later news from Europe, but the Washing 
‘ton Globe has farnished us with an important political intelligence, 
| which we give below. The Convention between England and France 
for coercing Holland, spoken of in the !ast English papers, we but im- 
perfectly understood; the article in the Globe, however, explains its 
nature and extent, and apprizes us of the plan of operations resolved 
on by the two intervening powers. The blockade of the Dutch ports 
| is to affeet Dutch vessels only, foreign ships being allowed to pass and 
re-puss without molestation. In addition to the blockade, Datch ves- 
sels met at sea by the national ships of England and France are to be 
| captured and sent in, There is no reservation as to foreign or neutral 
property which may happen to be on board Dutch vessels so captured 
‘or sent in. The land operations will be confined to the expulsion of 
the Dutch from the Belgian territory, and on the 15th of Nov. unless 
previously evacuated, the French were to march upon Antwerp, expel 
the Dutch and deliver the citadel over to King Leopold. This being 
| done, the French army was to retire within its own frontier. 

This is all very well for one side; but suppose the Dutch armies resist 
and meet their friendly foes with a determined resistance, what will the 
people of England and northern Europe say to this war of aggression on 
Holland? As respects the naval operations, we have tolerable authority 

| for saying, that on the first hostile gun being fired on the coast of Hol- 
land, Letters of marque will be issued by the Dutch against English and 
French vessels from the ports of the United States. 
From the Washington Globe of Thursday. 

Official— Department of State—The Charge d’Affaires of the United 
States to Great Britain has been informed by Lord Palmerston that, with 
respect to the Convention concluded between France and England in 
relation to the affairs of Holland and Belgium the blockade of the 
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Scheldt would only apply to the vessels of Holland; that no ivierrup- | he had been mentioning, he said that since the Dispatch of Lord Gode- 
tion whatever would be put in the way of the commerce of other na- rich there had been a greater number of strangers appointed to situations 
tions, whose vessels would, as at all other times, be allowed free ingress | in the other Colonies than in Canada. 
and egress ‘0 and from the ports of Hotland, without any molestation! Mr.Quesyer said he thought we were going to commit an injustice 
whatever, unless retaliation on the part of the Datch cruizers or other | equal to that complained of. [le believed we ought to answer injustice 
unlooked for events should convert the proposed state of things into aa | by justice, a3 we have no complaint against this individual, be saw no 
open war, when a strict blockade of the coast of Holland might become reason to act otherwise than we acted last year. 
the necessary consequence of it. | Mr, Nettsow thoaght it was necessary to reflect that Mr. Cary was a 
The following are understood to be the heads of the convention al- Canadian. 
laded to: Mr. Rovrer said, that the discoatent of the Cenadian pulation 
The King of the Netherlands will be notified to enter, on or before against Government arose from the nomination of Englishmen and 
the 2d November, into an engagement to withdraw on or before the 12th | Scotsmen to public offices. Our only crime is being Canadians. If we 
of the same month, all his troops from the territories of Belgium—the | name Mr. Cary to that office our constituents will of right reproach us 
same engagement to be taken by the king of the Belgians with respect | with what they reproached Government, wil! they not have the right to 
to his troops and the territories of Holland. It compliance be refused, | tell us we acted partiality in appointing two Englishmen. If they put to 


Great Britain and France will immediately lay an embargo upon all the us the question whom have you appointed, if we answer Mr. Young, they 


Netherland vessels withinthe ports of their respective do-‘nions, and 


will order their respective cruisers to detain and send in all Netherland | they will say t 
vessels which they may meet at sea; and a combined British and French would say ah! ah! that is a Canadian!!! 


squadron shall be stationed off the coast of Holland for the more ef- 
fectual execution of this measure. If, on the 15th November, the Ne- | 
therland troops should stilt continue within the Belgian territory, a | 
French force shall advance into Belgium for the purpose of compelling 
the Netherland troops to evacuate the said territories, provided that the 
King of the Belgians shall have previously signified his wish for the en- 
trance of such French force into his dominions, for the aforesaid par: | 
se. 
The above measure shall be confined to the expulsion of the Nether- | 
lands troops from the citadel of Antwerp and the places dependent there- | 
upon, which will, upon that event be forthwith delivered up to the troops 
of Belgium by the French, who will immediately withdraw into the | 
French territories, 





COLONIAL AFFAIRS. | 

We have inserted another Despatch from the Culonial Secretary, 
Lord Goderieh,to Lord Aylmer, which has reference to the cases of 
Judge Kerr, and Mr. Stuart the Attorney General of the Province of 
Lower Canada. The latter gentleman, it will be recollected, was sus- 
pended from the exercise of- his office by the Governor General, at the 
instance of the House of Assembly. Judge Kerr was not, however, 
suspended, because the requisition was not made by both houses of the 
Legislature—his Excellency deeming the Address of one house suffi- 
cient for the suspension of an Attorney General, but of both for the sus- 
pension of a Judge. The opinion of his Majesty’s Government on 
these two points is indicated in the despatch above mentioned. 

In our paper of the 8th inst. we published the Despatch of Lord 
‘Goderich, in reference to Mr. Christie, the Member for Gaspe, who 
has been six times expelled the House of Assembly, for offences never 
committed against that House! Such illegal and unconstitutional con- 
duct is properly deprecated by the King’s Government. Mr. Christie 
has, however, much to his honour, declined another election, rather 
dhan his constituents should be any longer deprived of a representative. 
This he has done the more cheerfully, since the home Govert.ment have 
given a decision in his favour. The patriotic motives of Mr. Christie 
in this latter transaction will be fully appreciated by every sensible 
man in the province. 

That portion of the revenue of the province, which of right acerued 
to his Majesty, and which wasa subject of so much dispute under the 
edrainistration of the Earl of Dalhousie, was ‘most promptly and hand- 
somely surrendered to the House of Assembly by the Whig Ministry, 
upon the understanding that the Assembly should make a permanent pro- 
vision for the Civil List of the province. The latter part of the contract 

has not beer performed, and his Majesty's government, if we properly 
anderstand the despatch, will resume its controul over the revenues in 


will most surely say that is not a Canadian name! if we answer Mr. Cary 
he same thing. If his name was Mr, Quarré (square) they 


It is, however, somewhat refreshing in the midst of such a mass of ig 
norance and vulgar prejudice, to observe the remarks of Mr. Neilson- 
Mr. Cuvillier, and Mr. Quesnel, who are members of the same party, 
but who have the feelings of gentlemen to guide them ia such a matter. 
We must top the climax of this transaction by stating that Mr. Cary. 
with his English name, although a native, was dismissed, and the Dog- 
berry legislation enforced by a majority of siz. 

It is gratifying to observe that the Upper Canada Legislature bas re- 
sponded Sir John Colborn’s high and just praise of Col. By, the engineer 
of the Rideau Canal. All the branches of the legislature, then, concur in 
protecting the character of that able officer from the impotent and ma- 
levolent charges of Burgess and others. 

We are glad to put on record, the bigh testimonial of the people of 
New Brunswick to their former governor, Sir Howard Douglas. ‘The 





his disinterested services in favour of the colony. By his memorable- 
Pamphlet on the Timber Trade, he saved the province, but lost the go 
vernment of it. ‘ 

The late accounts from Buenos Ayres announce that public honours 
had been done im that Republic to the memory of General Bolivar. 
This is extremely gratifying to all those who revere genius and greatness 
of mind. The great founder of South American liberties bas a just claim 
to all the honours that South America can yield him. 


Se 


The personal and literary friends of Mr. Sands the associate Editor of 
the Commercial Advertiser received a deep shock ou Monday last, on 
hearing the sudden and melancholy death of that gentleman. The par. 
ticulars of his decease from a sudden attack of paralysis on Sunday 


on bis memory. From a long acquaintance with him, we can add our 
sorrowing tribute to bis talents and his worth, and can, in troth, shed as 
sincere a tear for his loss as his nearest friend. We copy the following 
from the Evening Post; it is{rom the pen of his intimate friend and com- 
panion, Mr. Bryant, who knew him well and thorcughly :-- 


Our obituary head records the death of Robert C. Sands, Esq. who 
expired suddenly last evening at Hoboken. Mr. Sands was a man ot 
extraordinary powers and attainments, joined to a disposition of equal 
humanity and goodness, His classical acquisitions were rare, in an age 


the tragedians of Athens was scarcely less familiar than is that of the 
modern Evglish scholar with the dramas of Shakspeare. His reading in 
the literature of his own language was vsualiy large and various, and 
to this he bad edded an intimate knowledge of that of several other 








question. 

All this offers but a sorry prospect of a speedy settlement of the dis- 
sentions of the province, and the Colonial Office at home begins to 
see that the policy ofthe present liberal Ministry is as unsuccessful as thal 
ypursued in the days of Lord Dalhousie. The House of Assembly is cer- 
tainly going too far, aud the hour is rapidly approaching when the dis- 
contented parity in Lower Canada will, like that of Upper Canada, 
destroy itself by its own violence, — Its suicidal acts burst forth hourly, to 
the shame and grief of every right thinking maa in the colony. The re- 
cent act of depriving Mr. Cary, an old and faithful public servant, and a 


native of the province, of his situation, “against whom there was not a 


single complaint,” because he has an English name, is a disgrace to legisla- 
tion. We subjoin the discussion which took place in the House of As- 
sembly on the 6th inst.; it is the finest specimen of Dogberry law upon 
record since Shakspeare immortalized the guardian functionary of the 
night, in his play of ‘“‘ Much Ado about Nothing.”’ 


House of Assembly, Monday, Dec. 6. 
BOARD OF AUDIT. 


“* Mr. Cary.” 
Mr. Larontatne said in his opinion, we ought to name a Canadian to 


that situation, in consequence he moved in amendment that the words ! 


“ Mr. Cary” be struck out, and the words Mr. Martin Chinic putin their 
place. 

Mr. Coviruier, said the public good required that we should receive 
Mr. Cary. He had nothing to say against Mr. Chinic, but he thought 
there was no comparison to be made between these two individuals. 

Mr. Vanrerson knew Mr. Carty as Inspector of Accounts for 13 years, 


languages of Europe. From these sources his mind was stored with a 
great variety of knowledge, which he had the talent to employ in the 
illustration of his own striking native conceptions. He possessed an 
intellect of great activity, a qiiick and prolific fancy, and a vein of 
strong, racy, original humour. A considerable portion of his life has 
been employed in literary labours. While yet a youth he wrote in 
conjunction with the Rev. James Eastbura, a poem, entitled Yamoyden, 
which contained passages of the highest poetical merit. He was for a 
while an editor of the Analectic Magazine, and afterwards of the New 
York Review. He wrote about a third of the contents of the three 
volumes of the Talisman, and was also a large contributor to some more 
| recent publications. 


We beg to call aftention to the Dancing Academy of Mrs. Trust at 
the City Saloon, Broadway. The style of this lady's dancing, and her 








| mode of teaching, we believe, meets with general approbation. Her | 


| nest Pustic Batt takes place on Monday. 


| Oar old friend and fellow student, Dr. Dunlop, of the Canada Compa 


, ny, sailed in the packet ship Caledonia for Liverpool on Tuesday. A 


| large party of congenial spirits pledged him deeply in wine the night be- 
Mr. Cuvitiier moved that the seeond biank be filled with the words, | fore sailing, and the next morning saw him fairly embarked on the | 


| 


water, but without any pledge in the latter element. 
| 





EX-SHERIFF PARKINS. 


| Slander Suit.—Tire Albany Daily Advertiser of yesterday states, that 
jat the present term of the Circuit Court, held iu that city, a suit for 
| slander was tried, in which G. W. Ryckman was plaintiff, and Joseph | 
The jury on Wednesday | 
Mr. Ryckman | 


| W. Parkins, ex-sheriff of London, defendant. 
rendered a verdict for plaintiff of seven thousand dollars. 
| was one of the Editors of the Albany Daily Advertiser. 





evening, while engaged in literary occupation, have been copiously de- . . 
tailed by our daily contemporaries, and the due meed of praise bestowed are given with an intensity of feeling, that we have seldom heard equalled. The 





not fruitful in ripe Latin and Greek scholars, and his acquaintance with | 





an immense interest to the history of the country ; if we return to the records of 
our most celebrated civilians, India has been the school where the first exertions 
were estimated; if we view the character of our generals, Indian battles have 
| been the first in which their valour was sigmalaed ; and ima mereapule pomt of 
| View, if we regerd the operations of past years, we behuld a commercial prosperi- 
ty and enterprize created by the connection of Exgland with India, as Lmmegse 
in amount as it has been wondrous in result, Otber savons have shared in the 
riches supplied by India, and won laurels by their conquests, but the territorial 
extent claimed by England, and the events that have led to her unmense posses~ 
sions in so distant a land claim a proud priority both to attention, and in umpert- 
ance. The volumes before us are admirable guides to Indian history ; the names 
of Murray, Wilson, Greville, Jameson, Ainslie, Rhind, Wallace, and Dalrymple 
stand on their title page, and recommend their researches. We add our testimony 
; to the ability of this useful work, aud strongly advise its perusal in a country 
| whose commercial speculations are stretching to the confines of the eastern world. 
| The chivalrous efforts of the Warrior nations will amuse, while the history of the 
Hindoos will instruct, and the merchant and the scholar may alike turn to their 
pages with a full confidence that their perusal will reward the task, 








PARK THEATRE. 

On Thursday the Masque and Pageant in honour of Sir Walter Scott was pro- 
duced to a very indiicrent house, Some portion of tho production was good, 
but as a whole, it was altogether unworthy of the subject. It is extremely dif- 
ficult, we are aware, to pay any kind of public honours to so great a man with be- 
coming effect, as all the every day modes of paying homage nvcessarily fall #hort 
of the object. The jewel ia fact is too precious for any kind of setting, If the 
Pageant of Thursday had been produced with more splenlour and costliness, it 
would doubtless have been more imposing, but it yet might be a matter of doubt, 
if the ptece would reimburse the management for any wry extraordinary expense. 
Some of the characters were certainly well dressed, and there were others where 
the reverse was palpable to the eye of the most inattentive observer, The Tem- 
ple of Fame, the Death ef Marmion on Flodden Field, and the grand procession 
of the principal characters in the greet authors works, were the most appropriate 
and iunposing scenes, 

Previous to the Pageant the opera of Rob Roy was performed, when Miss 
Hughes sang delightfully, as Diana Vernon. The delicacy and chastened excel- 


piece of plate to that excellent officer, was a well earned reward for | lence of this popular vocalist was the theme of admiration throughout the house. 


Mr. 1. Mason, from the London boards, appeared at this Theatre on Wedpes- 
day as Rover, in the Comedy of Wild Oats. The debut was a most fortunate 
one, and Mr. M. promises to become a general favourite, 

THE (TALIAN OPERA, 

It Pirata has been the operatic attraction of the week; itis still listened to with 
delighted attention, as its beauties are rendered more prominent by familiar ac- 
quaintance, 

There are several Morceaux wm this opera that will long linger in the momory, 
and could the music be arravged to appropriate English words, they would eom- 
mand a deserved popularity beyond the walls of the opera house. We would 
particularly instance the chorus cf the Pirates “ Viva! Viva! Chi risponde 7” 
which smacks of good fellowship, and, which, with shght alterations might be ar- 
ranged as an admurable convivial glee. 

The aria “ Se fosse a me vicino” is exquisitely pathetic, and Signora Pedrotti 
fails not in correspondence with the grace and beauty of the composition. The 
words ** Al piu cradel, sos petto 

I palpiti d'amor, 


last scene in which this lady, as Imogene, appears, is also entitled to unqualified 
admiration ; the transitions from despondent grief to the wildness of action are 
not only admirably displayed by the vuice, but charmingly acted. Montresor is 
| exeellent throughout, but his concluding air “* Ma non fio sempre odiata” is his 
triumph, and will bring him to our recollection for many a day after the litte Thea- 
tre is closed, Fornasari’s part is leas conspicuous, and he is chiefly heard in the 
concerted poems, but the richness and power of his voice are too Conspicuous not 
to awaken the warmest admiratien and applause, and to command the profound 
attention of every true lover of music. 

Rossini’s magnificent Oratorio of Moses in Egypt, will be performed by the 
Tialian company this evening, at the Masonic Hall. 

Signor Fornasar: will take his benefit on Wednesday, in the Pirate, when the 
public will have an opportunity of manifesting their admiration of his fine talents. 





Passenger in the ship Caledonia, for Liverpool.— Messrs. Benjamin Jackson, 
of New York; G. KB. Symes, Quebec ; Captain Leedes, of the British army ; 
Messrs. W, A. Wanton, of Quebec; 8. C. M’Pariane, Manchester; J. W. Har- 
wood, Montreal; R. P. Kons, and Gibbs and Son, Quebec ; Martin Caldwell, 
Loudon; D. Danlop ; Robert Howard, and Wm, Ritchie, Montreal ; J. L, Bryce 
Glasgow ; A. C. Montgomery, and G. L.. Watson, Montreal, Wm. Higson, 
©. C. Hone, Mexico; J. Merchand, New York. 

— 

(7 Upon collecting the matter intended for the Emigrant we find it far 
exceeds in quantity, the amount we anticipated, and that it will be quite 
isapossible, with all our effurtsof condensing, to compress it into the sheet 
| we first intended to use. ht will therefore be necessary to enlarge the 

sheet, or do the thing imperfectly—we prefer the former, although in 
| that case we regret it will not be in our powerto make the deduction of 
| one dollar to the subscribers of the Albion, as at first announced. Its 
| price must be uniformly to dollars. 

7) The adoption of the New Series of the Albion will give the old 
subscribers no trouble whatever, nor cause any alteration in the periods 
| or mode of paying theirsubscriptions. No resubscription on their part will 

be necessary. 








NEW SERIES OF THE ALBION. 
We have been repeatedly requested to commence @ new serics 
}on account of the great difieulty of completing the sets of past vo- 
lumes; and we are at last induced to acquiesce with this desire, as 
well Gn this account nsto give our future patrons an opportunity of pre- 
serving a perfect file of the periodical, honoured by their support. We 
| have accordingly determined to close the present volame with the last 
| week of this year, and to comménce # new series Opon an enlarged sheet, 
and with new type, in the first week of 1833. The character of the Al- 
bion, both in external appearance and in its original and seleeted contents, 
will remain unaltered; andthe same assidaity to promote and perpe- 
tuate a good understanding between the United States and Great Britain 








and he felt fully persuaded that he had fulfilled his duty, and that not a | 
word of complaint can be uttered against him. It would be committing a | 
reat injustice to deprive him of his situation; he therefore thought Mr. 
fontaine should withdraw his motion. 
Mr. Neizsow said that the House of Assembly would never bring a 
remedy to the injustice committed by the Executive Council, in commit: | parts, 
ting herself injustices. He should put the question and ask; how can 


We have received from the house of William Jackson, 71 Maiden Lane, th 
Amulet for 1833. 11 is one of the best Annuals of the present season. 


The joint paper contains much reading matter, and is in all respects 


The New York Traveller, and the Spirit of the Times, two spirited weekly 
Journals, have recently united, and combined the merits of the two constituent | A 


we discharge a public officer who has fulfilled bis situation with honour 

and ability for thirteen year, and against whom there is nota single com- 
ut, 

“a Morty spoke in favour of the removal of Mr. Cary. 

Mr. Speaker said, that if we look tothe system that has been followed 
up to this time. we should be induced to think that the Canadians are 
not capable of holding public offices. Some members say that it would 
be adding fuel to the fire of parties to name Mr. Chinie in the place of 
Mr. Cary ; he, for one, was inclined to think that we ought not to be de- 
cided by any such considerations, viewing the justice of Mr Chinic’s ap- 
pointment. Here Mr. Speaker Papineau quoted as an example of the 
partiality used in the distribution of offices what appeared at the death of 
every Judge. If a Canadian Judze dies, he is replaced by a Canadian ; if 
on the contrary an English Judge dies, he is replaced by an Englishman, 
and it is said in the one case, only a Canadian can do; on the other, only 
an Englishman can do. 
come toanend. Yes it will come to an end at the end of the world. 
It is said that it would be impossible to find a sufficient number of Cana. 
dians to fill public offices. He thought that owing to the little encou- 
ragement given to them it was but unfortunately too true; but Govern- 
ment is to be blamed for it. He agreed with some Hon. Members who 
have said that it would prevent the Bill passing the Council. 
we ought not to be moved by any such reason, for it the Bill does not 
pass it will show to the minister that our complaints are well founded.— 
dt may be for the better if the Council refuse to pass this Bill; an injustice of 
that kind will advance the days of Reform. 

Mr. Nertsoy said that be really thought Mr. Speaker did not do jus- 
tice to Lord Goderich. He thought a great reform had occurred since 
the departure of Lord Dalhousie. One of the principal reasons why we 
could not expect that after the conquest Canadians would be nominated 
to offices, was the difference of language. As an example of the reform 





We are told that all this partiality will soon | 


However | 


| good publication. 


se | an object so desirable between two nations sprang from the same 

| common stock, speaking the same language, drinking at the same foun- 

| tvins of knowledge, and ineuleating the same enlightened principles of 
liberty and of philanthropy—will be uncensingly followed. 

nother important advantage will attend this arrangement it will 

*| enable us to begin each volume with the commencement, and to com- 

| plete it with the end of each year, thas substituting the natural year from 


Chamber's Life of Sic Walter Scott, New York ; William Stodart, 6 Court- | January to December, for the artificial one from Jane to June, hereto- 


1832. 


landt street. 


sidered, has appeared at a fortunate time for its publisher. The minds of men 


This little prodaction, which is stereotyped, and published in a handsome pam- | 
phlet form, at a very low price, when its interesting nature and length are con- | ceed to explain another plan he has in view. 


| fore used by us. 

Thus much, as respects the arniow, andthe Proprietor will now pro- 
He has often been 
‘urged to pablish a paper, divested of the literary and scidfitific matter 


are dwelling upon the loss sustained by the literary world of its brightest orna- which distinguishes the Albion, but which should give the domestic and 


ment ; the daily records of intelligence are enumerating the traits of character | local news fromthe Old Country, and which should be more especially 


that distinguished the great bard, and the principal circumstances of his life, 


whilst the homage of praise is paid usto his memory in every land where the 


| designed for the great bulk of Emigrants which almost daily flock to these- 
| happy shores. He will, therefore, early in god publish & paper of 


mastery of his genius was acknowledged. A faithful biography of Sir Walter | this kind, on an imperial sheet, which will be calle 
Scott was therefore a desideratum, which the work before us has in a great mea- | , : oy 
refore a desideratun | THE EMIGRANT. 





sure, supplied, for although it is confined to a short report of the life of the Author 
of Waverley, yet the leading events are correctly and sufficiently noticed, until 
| in future times complete justice be rendered to his memory by a more extended 
record of his excellence. 


} 


| Historical and Descriptive Account of British India, from the most remote period 
| to the present ume. By eight contributors—with a map and engravings. In 
3 vols., forming the 47th, 48th, and 49th Nos. of Harpet’s Family Library. 
There are few subjects at the service of literature so fertile in circumstances 
and so abundant in interest as the records of India. That vast peninsula, peopled 
with her millions, who are removed, as it were, from a relationship with the great 
family of man, by a unity of moral government, religious observance, hale and 
customs that mark them as a single but gigantic tribe, has been subjected from the 
earliest period to the warlike and predatory visits of other nations, who excelled 
them in physical strength, and surpassed them in sagacity. India has, indeed, 
been the hunting-field of the adventurer; there is searcely a European nation that 
has not occupied a portion of her soil, until the fairest provinces were wrested from 
the native grasp, and devoted to the will of the conqueror. 
The mighty deeds that have been transacted on pewinsular India through the 
means of English intelligence, and by the agency of English achievement, attach 


| It will contain all matiers of local and domestic interest from the 
| 9gricultural and manufacturing distriets of England, Ireland, Scotland, 
jand Wales, as well as the general news of the country. The poli- 


| ties of this paper will be liberal, without leaning or bias to any par- 
ty whatever. It will be a concise and co nsive commegndiom 
, of the home news, untainted by any party or rancorous feeling, Its 
aias will be to sow the seeds uf peace, nut those of discord—to unite, not 
divide—and to promote friendship and cordiality among all clesses of the 
British people who seek this as their adopted country, whether they 
come from the smiling shores of England, the oy and gene- 
tous land of St. Patrick, the discreet and frugal country of Scotland, or 
the romentic mountains of Wales. 

The terms of this paper will be fixed at the low price of Two dollars 
per Annum, a sum sufficient to show that utility, and not gain, is the 
object of the publisher, In all cases, however, the net sum must 
be remitted {ree from postage, or any other charge of whatever deserip- 
tion. 

The papers with which we exchange will perhaps do us the favour to 
| notice the above article. 
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BRITISH NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Portsmouth, 20th Sept. 1832. | 

Mr. Editor,—As many of the general readers of the United Service 
Journal, and possibly not afew of your professional readers of both | 
cloths, may not be aware of the extensive and important changes intro- | 
duced into his Majesty's Naval Vietuatling Establishment at this port, [| 
shall venture to occupy a portion of your valuable space with matters 
which are certainly very curious when viewed near at wand ; and, I trust, 
may retain some portion of their interest, even when viewed from @ | 
distance. 
The Royal Clarence Victualling Establishment stands on the western | 
shore of Portsmouth Harbour, exactly opposite to the Doek- Yard, and 
contains within itself all the essentials which its name implies. The 
leading novelty of the spot consists in the system adopted for baking | 
bread he the Navy, aod I shail endeavour to give you an imtelligible ac- 





count of this admirable process: but in the first instance I shall briefly | wards placed for three days ina drying room, heated to 85° or 90°, | 


notice the ordinary arrangements, all which are upon the most extensive | 
scale, and disposed in such capital order, that not the slightest difficulty | 
or delay can ever arise in supplying any number of ships with provisions) 
al a moment's warning. 
The first set of buildings include the exciseable stores, viz., of rum, | 
wine, tobacco, tea, and cocoa. The spirits and wine are contained in) 
casks: bat L understand it is proposed, ere long, to substitute large iron 


—— ne 


| slides under it the above-described blanket of dough, which is about the | servation, but most of them would require extensive repairs, before being 


= ———— ———— 


size of the leaf of a dining table, and in the nest minule down comes 
the cutting frame, indents the sheet, but dues not actually cut it through; 
for enough of the substonce is left uncut to enable the workmen at the 
mouth of the oven to jerk the whole mass of fifty-two biscuils unbroken 
into the oven. It may be asked, how it happens that the dough does not 
stick to the frame? but this is prevented by a most ingenious device. 
Besides the entting portion of each of the fifty-two hexagons there is a 
small, fat, open Same. moveable up and down, and carrying above 
it a ball of iron, several ounces in weight. When the great frame 
comes down spon the dough, and cuts out the Mfty-two biscuits, each 
of these minor frames yields to the pressure, and all the little iron bails 
are seew to rise up; bat as soon as the great frame rises, the weight of the 
balls acting on the little frames over each biscuit, thrusts the whole blan- 
ket off, and allows the workman to pull it oat. a 

One quarter of an hour is sufficient to Lake the bisenit, which is afler- 


which completes the process. 


} 
The whole nine ovens bake about a ton of bread an hour, or ten thou- | 


sand biscuits. If, instead of nine there were twelve ovens, it has been 


| calculated that 70,000 ewt. of bread might be baked in the year. Now | 
it appears that the average queutily issued from Deptford, Portsmouth, | 7 
Besides the frames above mentioned, and the timber properly belong - 


and Plymouth, during the last five years, was 65,000 cwt.; cousequent- 
ly, if this branch of the Royal Clarence Victualling Establishment were 


| 


ready for sea. 
In addition to the force embraced in the preceding list, the frames and 
promiscuous live oak timber for four ships of the line, seven frigates, four 


| sloops of war, aud three steam-vessels, are on hand, viz. at Boston, two 


ships of the line, two frigntes and one sloop of war; at New York, one 


| frigate; at Philadelphia, two frigates and one sloop of war; at Nortolk, 
_ two ships of the line, one frigate, and one sloop of war; at Washington, 
| one frigate and one sloop of war. Where the frames of the steam-ves- 
| sels are in deposite, we do not find it stated. Contracts have further 


been made for the frames, &c. of three frigates and three sloops of war. 
If we include in the estimate of our aaval force, the ships for which the 


timber is already furnished or contracted for, the account will stand 


| thus:— 
74's. Frigates. Sloops. Schrs. Steam vessels. 
In commission 0 4 9 7 
In ordinary 7 6 6 
On the stocks 5 7 
Frames on hand 4 7 4 3 
| Frames contracted for 3 3 
otal 16 27 


ing to them, there is on band at the different Navy-yards, under the ap- 


tanks, after the plan adopted at Cherbourg by the Freach, and indeed, | increased by only three ovens (nnd no further machinery). all the biscuit | propriations for repairs, and for other purposes, 75,120 cubic feet of live 
as we bave adopted to a certain extent at Deptford, though vot exactly | required by the navy might be prepared by the admirable process on | oak, 339,716 do. white oak, 1,427 907 feet of plank, 7,770 knees, 421,045 


in iron tanks, but [ believe in large vats. In either case the mmmense | 
evaporation from casks is saved—(o say nothing of the ruinous eapense 
of casks. Next follow the heer stores aud the brewhouse, in which is} 
pared and kept the beer for Haslar and Piymouth Hospitals, and ail | 
the different Marine lofirmaries,—no beer being now brewed for the | 
navy. Then comes the cooperage, a vast establishment, whieh I live 
in hopes of seeing superseded some day by the use of cubical iron tanks 
for all kinds of provisions. Lunderstand that it bas been ascertained | 
by very simple calculations, that the capacity of every ship for stowing | 
provisions may, in this manner, be increased one third: that is to say, a 
ship will stow nine months’ provisions iu tanks, in the same space in 
which she stowed six months’ in casks. The expense of casks return- 
ed from ships as anserviceable is immense, and allthis would be saved. 

The meat stores, of which there are six, contain beef, pork, suet, 
vinegar, and salt; each of these vest rooms is capable of holding nine 
thousand tierces of salt provisions. ‘There is now in store, as L under- 
stand, provisions enough for between seven and eight thousand men for 
four months; bat this quantity, it is enid, is to be gradually reduced to 
about one-half its present amount. Then come one large dry provision 
store, and three smaller ones; these contain flour, oatmeal, rasins, peas, 
and soap. And after these, stores for all kinds of slop-clothing, both for 
seamen and marines. All these arranged in such nice order, and so 
carefully kept at hand, that the minutest article can be found at once. 
In passing through one of these rooms, | saw a large collection of books, 

sume arranged on shelves, others in boxes. On coming neerer, | found 
these consisted of Bibles, Prayer Books, Religious Tracts, and other 
serious works, which are regularly supplied to the navy. Lopened one 
of the boxes and read on the printed paper the list of its contents, and 
was interested by observing amongst the number, “ Southey's Life of 
Nelson, abridged by consent of the author.” Lam sure you will think | 
this little fact creditable to all parties—to the subject of the work—to ils | 
public-spirited author—and to the judicious government who have di- 
rected its being placed in the hands of seamen. I must add, in justice | 
to the parties most concerned, another fact, though, in the opinion of | 
some persons, it may seem to act two ways.—It appears that when these | 
boxes of books are returned into store, the Life of Nelson is hardly ever | 
to be found! 
Further up inthe grounds lies the grand reservoir, into which nearly | 
fifty tons of water can be pumped in an hour. From this place, there | 
extends to the edge of the wharf, a pipe which fills either the large tank 
vessels, containing each forty tons, or it may be carried away by boats | 
to the ships requiring it. This water, which is of the finest kind, is | 
drawn up by the steam-engine, from a well three hundred and sixty feet 
deep. has been proposed to add a very simple filtering apparatus to 
the reservoir, and this ought certainly to be attended to forthwith, as 
nothing in the way of provisioning can be imagined of more importance 
than the parity of the water with which his Majesty's ships are supplied. 
The addition would also save the constantly recurring trouble and ex- 
pense of cleaning out the reservoir, Occasionally, of course, the sedi- 
ment would still require to be cleaned out, but not once, perbaps, for ten 
times that this operation is now necessary. 

The biscuit for bis Majesty's ships is now prepared almost entirely by | 
machinery, and the process is so exceedingly beautiful, that a trip from 
town to see this slone, would amply repay the trouble of a visit, were it 
not tree that Portsmouth includes very many other objects of interest- 
ing inquiry. As many of these, however, are scxecely, if at all, known 
beyond the lines which guard them, Lhope to be able, from time 
to time, to bring some of the most important tothe notice of your 
readers. 

The first operation in this biscuit-baking operation, consists, vou may 
suppose, in mixing the four and water together; but I should tell you, 
that antecedent to that, the establishment has ground the flour in mills 
worked by the same machine which gives motion to those parts I ain 
about to describe, Nor is this an immaterial point; for by it al! possi. | 
— of mixing ingredients along with the flour is prevented ; and pre- | 
cisely that proportion of the bran which is required in the composition | 
of good biscuitis retained. 1 ought, likewise, to have mentioned before, 
that adjacent to the mills stand a series of four graneries, each capable 
of holding fifteen hundred quarters, in all six thousand quarters. The 
flour-mill is furnished with tea pairs of stones !y which forty bushels of 
flour can be ground and dressed, ready for being, inan bour. The | 
baking establishment consists of nine ovens, each thirteen feet by eleven, | 
and seventeen inches and a half in height. These are heated by furnaces 
attached to each, so constracted, that a blast of hot air and fire sweeps 
through them, aud gives to the interior the adequate dose of heat in an 
incredibly short time. 

The commencement of the baking consists in introducing into a trough 
thirteen gallons and a half of water, and then allowing to enter it a 
aack of what is technically called biscuit meal flour, weighing 280 

unds. When the vhole has been poured in by a channel communica- 

l¢ with an upper room, a bell rings, and the trough is closed. A singu- | 
lar apparatus, consisting of two sets of what are called knives, each ten 
in number, are made to revolve amongst the flour and water by means of | 
the machinery. This kniving Insts one minute and wa half, dering which | 
time the double set of knives or stirrers make twenty six revolutions 
Each batch of the dough, thas radely mixed, weighs 388 pounds, and 
forms, eventually, two suits and a half of bread, weighing 250 poands, 
or, in other words, 1250 biscuits, each suite or »atch being 100 pounds | 
in weight. The neat process is to cast the lumps of dough under what 
are called breaking-rollcrs, huge cylinders of iron, weighing 14 ewt 
each, and moved horizontally by the machinery along stout tables, The 
dough is thus formed into large rude masses, six feet long by three broad, | 
and several inches thick. At this stage of the business the kueading is | 
still very imperfect, and some traces of dry flour may still be detected. 
These — masses of dough ere now drawn out, aod cut into a number 
of smaller portions, about a foot anda half long by afoot wide, and 
agin thrust under the rollers. I forget how many times the dough is | 
made to pass under these rollers, but sufficiently often to make the mis. | 
ture 60 complete, that the slightest trace of inequality is not to be dis. | 
covered in any part of its substance. I should mention that two work- | 
men stand, one on eweh side of each roller, and asthe dongh is flattened 
out, they fold it up, or double one part upon another. so that the roller, | 
at its next passage, squeezes these paris together, and forces the parts to | 
mis. After this process has been gone through a sufficient length of time, 
the dough is cut into small portions, and being placed on large flat boards 
is transported by the sole agency of the machinery, in the most comical 
manner, from the centre to the extremity of the faking room. Here it 
is received ” a workman, who soon places it under what Is called the | 
sheet-roller, but it would be better named the blanket-roller, for in size 
and thickness, and nearly in colour, it resemblesa blanket. The knead. | 
ing is thus rendered quite complete, and the doagh is in a fit state for the | 
oven, and it only requires to be cut into biscuits. "This part of the pro- | 
ceeding is admirably contrived. It is effected by what is called a cut 
ting-plate, consisting of a net work of fifty two sharp-edged hexagonal 
frames, each as large asa biscuit. This frame is moved slowly up and! 
down by the machinery, and the workman, w atching his opportunity i 














| 





one spot. The relative cost of making the above mentioned quantity of 
bread by hand, or by the machinery actually erected and in operation, I 
have taken sume pains to ascertain. 





Cost by machinery d $ ‘ d ; ‘ £1566 
Ditto by hand ‘ ; ° ‘ , ‘ : 5260 
Saving inthe wages of labour ; ‘ f‘ 3700 


From this saving there mast of course be deducted a portion—the in- 
terest of the mowey laid out in the mecbinery. I say a portion of the 
interest, because the same sieam-engine which moves the baking appa- 
ratuc, turns ten pair of mill-stones, and pumps up water for the supply 
of his Majesty's ships, and it isonly a small part of the power whrich 
must be kept in action et any rate, that is directed to these baking pur- 
poses. When, however, it happens that the large engine is not required 
to grind flour or to pump up water, a small ten-horse engine is set in mo- 
tion if it be required to bake bread. 

The foregoing calculation of what twelve ovens could perform is 
an estimate. The following statement is derived from actual expe- 
riment, 

In 116 days, during the 68 of which the work was continued for 74 
hours, and 48 for 49 hours only, in all 769 actual working-hours, equal to 
77 days, atten hours each day, the following quantity of bread was 
baked ia nine ovens at the Royal Clarence Establishment—12,307 cwt. 
of biscuit, which is equal to 1,378,400 pounds. The wages of the men 
employed in baking this quantity of bread amounted to 








£273 10 94 

If it bad been made by band the wages of the men 
employed would bave been ; ‘ 933 5 10 
Saving in the wages of labour 659 7 04 


In this, [ may repeat, isnot included any part of the interest of the 
sum laid out on the machine, or spent in keeping it inorder, Butina 
very few years, at such an immense rate of saving, the cost of the en- 
gine and other machivery would be repaid. 

In my enumeration of the different stores, I have omitted to mention 


that in which the bread is kept. It contains at present about eight thon- | 


sand bags of a bundred weight each; but the store is capable of holding 
twenty thousand bags, or 1000 tons, which is upwards of two million 
pounds of biscuit. 

The merit of having conceived and carried into practical operation 
this excellent system is exclusively due to Mr. Thomas T. Grant, the 
Storekeeper, agentleman of great ingenuity and considerable scientific 
attainments, who bappily unites a sound knowledge of principles, with a 
fertility of resource in their application to practice, which it is rare to 
see combined with steady habits of business, and what has been well 
called every-day good sense. You will also learn with pleasure that he 
is quite a young man, and [ think I may add that his merits are not un- 
known to his employers.—London paper. 

—>—— 


THE AMERICAN NAVY. 


From the documents accompanying the Report of the Secretary of 
the Navy to Congress, we have compiled the annexed statement, show 
ing the present condition of this right arm of our national defence. 

SHIPS OF THE LINE. 


























Name and Rate. Where and when built. Where employed. 
Columbus .......... 74 | Washington ...... 1819 In ord., at Boston 
Independence ...... oak om eee 1814 edt Pet do 
ED all, dina itae TA | New York ........ 1820 GO casb-s do 
Washington ........ 74! Portsmouth ...... 1814 do .. New York 
Fravklin ........... 74 | Philadelphia ...... 1815 G0 *54.%; 0 
North Carolina ..... 74 | Philadelphia ...... 1820 do ... Norfolk 
DED one “cseuas sit. oe ee 1820 Fitting for sea do 
Alabama ........... 74 | Portsmouth ........... On the stocks 
OS eae on FO NIG —deS i. doce vedecce do ...... do 
NUNES catch ecele hon a are ee de ‘ose cue do 
Pensylvania .......-. 74 | Philadelphia ........... Gh scenne do 
New York ......... WE POUUMEE Stace che cock cee | Ge Seatee do 

AS FRIGATES OF THE FIRST CLASS. 
United States ...... Ww | Philadelphia ..... 1797 In Mediterranean 
randywine ........ 44 | Washington ...... 1825 | D cass GO 
PURHINS . ccccctovic 44 | Washington ...... 1821 In the Pacific 
Constitution ....... 44] Boston ........... 1797 In ord., Boston 
SE eae 44 Purchased ....... 1826 do New York 
ER eS 14) Baltimore ........ i8l4 do Norfolk 
Guerriere .......... 44 Philadelphia ...... 1814 do .... do 
SEE SbinaS te toc 44] Portsmouth ........... On the stocks 
Cumberland .... 2... GOT eee wcdd checcdaic. do .... do 
Babine sis cise cus 44) New York ............ do .... do 
Savannah .......... 44 | New York ............ do .... do 
| pete: 44 | Philadelphia ........... do .... do 

| Columbia .......... 44 | Washington .. do .... do 

St. Lawrence ...... 44 | Norfolk ..... » do .... do 
FRIGATES OF THE SECOND CLASS, 
Constellati ree 36 | Baltimore.......... 1797 In Mediterranean 
COAGIOGT osc ocics couse 36 | Portemouth ........ 1799 In ord., at Norfolk 
Macedonian ......... 36 | Captured .... 2.2... 1812 Rebuilding. .do.. 
SLOOPS OF WAR. 

John CS a ae 24} Charleston......... i799 In Mediterranean 
CYANO 2... sens ceenss 24 | Captured ...... -2 ee 1815 In ord, at Philadel. 
Ss 4 e0n6hc00% du 18 | Portsmouth ........ 1828 In Mediterranean 
Bos: | FS ee yee Sad ile 1825 ST wae 
Vandalia baa dvceaed 18 | Philadelphia.......- 1828 | In West Indies. . 
St. EMME 6860 ce 18 | Washington........ 1828 yey ee ee 
Fulmwuth.... 2... 2... 18 | Boston .. - 1827 In the Pacific... . 
Ob ons enintitivees BALIN s wind dune maaan 1826 | Coast of Brazil... 

SEN ey ae i 18 | New York ......... 1S!3j Meccet. “oa 
Lexington ........... 18 | New York......... a | =n Pe ane 
BES 055 cabi Soecloat 18 | Balimore.......... 1813 | In ordinary, Boston 
Matthews. 335. 4. sv 18 | Nerfolk............ 1827 “Pe . Norfolk 
PUG 30. ansswneed « 18 | New York.........1828 ere do. 
Untario.... 2... 2006 .-18 | Baltimore.......... 1813 odiccu «cee do .. 
Vincennes ........... 18 | New York...... oe ~enunerenn: 4 

SCHOONERS OF WAR. 
Porpoise acsesseh bens 12 | Portsmouth '........ 1820 In the W. Indies 
LSPOMPED 2 occ beck ccce 12 | Washington ........ 1821 PemPeseacews do 
AOR we a0 paceneseess 12 | Washington ........ 1821} ..do........ do. 
Enterprise ........ 20. ED) ee 1831 | Coast of Brazil... 
eee lO ee 1831 |  —_— 
SPEED ones cauresses 12 | Philadelphia ........ 1821 In the Pacific. ... 
Experiment ..........12 | Washington ........ 1832 | Norfolk ......... 
RECAPITULATION, 
Ships of the Lime..................- BETS sescane « Qeceshaas gSs 
Frigates of the Pirst Class ......... Seiesdnaas<cccncatne 616 
Frigates of the Second Olaee. . 0.20428 OF ee ee 10x 
Sioope of 24 gums... 0... ccc cee cce MENS es Sees cress HU 48 
Sioops of 18 gums... ......<.cecceses RRR onan cscs ivdscsd 134 
POs tti an et dncinchosannnans er eae 84 
Total number of ships..............! Seuts cathénccates guns, 1978 


The ships on the stocks, with the exception of the Pennsylvania and 


Savannah, could al! be got ready for launching in ninety days, and some | 


of them in sixty, The Savannah would require 120 days, and the Penn- 
sylvania six months. The skips in ordinary are in various states of pre- 


| cubic feet of yellow pine, 788,468 superficial do. do. 11,693 superficial 
feet of white pine, and 48,040 cubic feet of various knees. 

There is also on hand, 1,548 tous of iron, 652 do. lead, 114 do. copper 

335 anchors not in use, and 27 chain cebles not in use. 

There is also on hand, exclusive of what is on board of vessels in com- 
mission, 2,232 cannen and carronades, 228,908 round and double-head- 
| ed cannon balls, 23,524 grape and cannister, 540 tons loose grape and 
cannister, 35,600 Ibs. powder, 198,382 Ibs. sulphur, 396, 994 Ibs. nitre, 
3,504 muskets, 5, 703 pistols, and 5,248 cutlasses. 

The value of the stores on hand at the diflerent Navy Yards on-the Ist 
of October last, was as follows: 


Portunboutis; (0G. FRG 138 50 ib PHT ees ees oS ec EE § 348,979 49 
BeGaMe, 5 va. cacp.c0 b> cody Wut oppitidn oe cicies sivemepe oh aeOet. Je 
SOO |. Eee 2006 evtnesuse © anes 00 6:606 4 bp ov cons se egertn 1,494,143 08 
Pitladetphith F, adds cote he shi esis ee ies FN 471, 646 81 
WRN ine cis channe dave 000 eebean 4004 04:8 b eoqutibode 3907,273 3% 
ey Beitapy od phe POU LTE Em 1,057,987 83 
nee Ar apy Pe Oe) RO Sr St Eb ee 167,269 55 








Total, $5,579,917 92 

The estimated expenses of the Navy during the year 1833 are 
$3,176,766, 87. In this calculation, provision is made for holding in 
commission J ship of the line, 3 frigates of the first class, and 1 do. of 
the second class, 11 sloops, and 7 schooners, with an aggregate of 5025 
officers and men, viz, for the ship of the line 835 men, first class frigates 
554 each, second class 368, sloops 188, schooners 56. 

The deaths among the officers of the Navy, as far as ascertained, since 
the Ist of December, 1831, are as follows: 3 Captains, (George W. 
Rogers, C. C. B. Thompson, and James T. Leonard), 6 Lieutenants, 1 
Surgeon, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 2 Pursers, 1 Passed Midshipman, 9 Mid- 
shipmen, 3 Boatswains, 2 gunners, and ] Marine Officer. The dismis- 
sions.—2 Lieutenants, J Assistant Surgeon, 1 Passed Midshipman, 6 Mid- 
shipmen, 1 Boatswain, and 2 Marine Officers. ‘The resignations,—2 
Pursers, 3 Passed Midshipmen, 18 Midshipmen, 2 Sail-makers, and t 
Marine Officer.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


NFORMATION WANTED—Of Mr. James Sharp, formerly of St. Helens, 

near Prescot, Lancashire, England, and who resided in Sept. 1830, at Bloom- 
| ingdale, near this city, engaged in the Drug business. His friends are very de- 
sirous of hearing of him, and any information willbe thankfully received at this 
office. Dee. 22.) 


SN YLVESTER, 130 Broadway, New York.—Official Drawing of the New 
9 York Lottery, Regular Class No. 46:—64, 11, 41, 37, 34, 44, 20, 1, 57, 54. 
Sylvester, as usual, continues to sell the Capitals in every Lottery. In Class 46, 
comb. 11 41 64, the Capital Prize of $20,000 was sent to Washington City, The 
fortunate holder is requested to forward the ticket and receive the money. 

Sylvester’s Country patrons must not forget that a Lottery is drawn every 
Wednesday throughout the year, and orders for tickets invariably receive the most 
prompt and confidential attention. Please, therefore, to address 

Dec. 22.] S.J. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway. 
MRAND BALL—City Saloon—Christmas Eve—J. W. Trust respectfully 
announces to his friends and patrons, that he will give aGrand Ballon Mon- 
day next, being Christmas Eve. During the evening, Master ALFrep Trust, 
(pupil of Henry J. Trust) will, by desire, execute with Mr. Patterson, a Duo on 
the Flute and Harp. The Band will be augmented, and the evening amusements 
continued to a late hour. ‘Tickets to admit | gentleman and 2 ladies $1 each 

Gentlemen intending to introduce Ladies must provide themselves with tickets 
to secure their admission. 

Season Tickets will be admitted this evening. Dec. 22. 


JOHN TAYLOR. 
FANCY BALL DRESS WAREHOUSE, 


422 Broapway, 
Near Canai Street. 


BYRNE, Importer in the raw state, wholesale dealer and manufaciurer of 

e real Holland Quills, Wafers, and Pens, No. 60, William Street. Trade 
rices—~$30, $25, $20, $15, $10, $7, $5, and $4 per thousand—Office and Porta- 
le Pens—Crow and Swan Quills—Letter Note and Notorial wafers of all colours 
and sizes, [Premium awarded at the fair of the American Institute, 1830. 
Terms, four months, or five per cent, discount for cash. [Sept. 1.] 


























VTHYHE PLANTER’S GUIDE,—Just published, and for sale by G. Thorburn 
& Sons at their store, No. 67 Liberty street, the “ Planter’s Guide ;” or, 
a Practical Essay on the best method of giving immediate effect to wood, by the 
removal of large trees and underwood; being an attempt to place the art, and 
that of general arboriculture on fixed and prams principles ; interspersed 
with observations on general planting, and the improvement of real landscape 
Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By Sir Henry Stewart, Bart., 
L.L.D., F.R.S., E., ect. Price $3. [Dec. 8, 3t.] 
FFIDAVITS to bold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of 
Attorney to receive dividends, &c. in the form prescribed by the English 
Bankrupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. 8S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and 
Public Notary, No. 7, Nassau-street. 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances, Mortgages, and other instruments 
affecting property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to 











the legal forms of those countries, at the same place, __ __[Sept. 5. 
~NEW. YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Ships Masters , Daysofsailing from Daysofeatling from 
} New York. Liverpool. 


No.1 Hibernia, Maxwell, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept’, Feb .16, June? 6 Oct. 1€ 
‘* BL ee “es . 


4 Roscoe, Rogers, ’ 8, ** 24, * @6;** 26 
3.Canada, Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, Mar. 1,July 1,Nov. 3 
2 Sheffield, Hacketaf, ‘‘ 24, ‘* 24, ‘* 4, ‘* 8 ** 8 # & 


3. Pacific, R.L.Weite Feb. [June l, Oct. 1, ** 16, ** 76, ** 16 

4.Geo. Washington, Moldrege, | ** §, ** 8, ** 8, ‘* 24, ** 94, * 24 

I. South America, Marshall, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16, Aprii!,Ang. 1,Dee. 

2.John Jay. Holdrege, ‘* 24, ** 24,°* 24, ** & ** 8B, * 

1.Nerth America Macy, My: feels ri B..°* 3G, 9% 2, ** 36 
se _ ve 9 se ~ 


4.Napoteca Simith, ’ oo’ BS, ** Be, ** 86 
3. Britannia, Sketchlcy ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, May 1,Sep. idan. 1 
2.Hirmiogham, $¢@4, ** 24, ** 4, ** 8, ** 8, * @B 
3. New York, Hoxie, Aprill,Aug-1,Dec.1, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** [6 
4.4ilus Richards, Moldrege, ** 8, ** 8, ** 8, ‘* 24, ** 24, ** 24 
1. Caledonia, Graham, ‘* 16, ** 16, ** 16, Jene1,Oct. 1,Feb 1 
2. Virginian, larris oe OF, oa, SS ee, eC 


Passages in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five 
Guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and storesof every description. 
Agentsin Liverpool Istand 3d Line, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wim. and 
James Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearns, Crary f& Co. 
NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKE'TD. 
Ships. | Masters | Days ofsailing from, Days ym Sl 
New York. avre. 
No.1.Chas.Carroll W.Lee, fFeb.1, Jurel Oct. ! Mar.20,Jul y 20,Noy . 20 
2.Charlemagne, Kobinsom | ** 10, ** 10, * i? Ap'l. l.Aug.1,Dec. 1 











3, Havre, Deyeyster, ‘** 20, °* 20, "20 =6'°40 CO 80 
1. Erie, 3.Funk, March!.July 1,Nov.!) **20 *'30 " 2@ 
2. Albany. Hawkins ** 40,** 10, ** 10 Moy 1 Sept.1 Jan.) 
3.Henrilv. J. Rockett, ‘* 20, ‘* 20, «* 90 "10 #'' 90 =6°° :30 
1. France, E.fenk, Ap’l. 1,Aug.1 Dec. ! "20 "26 * 20 
2. Sully, W.W.Pell, ** 10, ** 10, ** 10 June 1 Oct. 1 Feb. 1 
3. Francois Ist J.B. Pell ss 96, ** 26 ** gO) °° 38 *°36 °° 38 
1. Rhone. Hathaway |May 1, Sept.) Jan. 1) *'20 *°*20 °*' 26 
2. Formosa, W.B.Orne,, ** 16, ** 10, ** 10 July 1 Nov. 1Mar. 3 


3. Manchester weiderheldt!) « 20, ** 90, ** 90 m40 "ho 10 
Passage in the Cabin toor from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, imeluding 


| beds, bedding, wine, end stores of every description. 


No.l. Consignees at Havre, Bonaffe, Boisgerard,and Co. 
I de. do E. Quesnel, Laine. 
Agents at New York, J.J. Boyd, No. 49, Wall-st. 
No. 3. Owners. C. Bolton, Fox aod Livingston, No. 42 Broad-Street. Agent, J 


| E. Boyd, No. 49 Wall st, Coasignees at Hevre, Pitray, Viel, asd Co. 

















